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CAMPBELL’S LECTURES ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE 


CLARENCE W. EDNEY 
The Florida State University 


EORGE CAMPBELL’s Philosophy 

of Rhetoric is generally recognized 
as a significant contribution to the the- 
ory of public address. First published 
in 1776, the Philosophy was widely used 
both in England and in the United 
States. 

Less known are Campbell's Lectures 
On Pulpit Eloquence. This paper sug- 
gests that they deserve more attention 
than perhaps they have received from 
students of rhetoric. 

The lectures were first delivered to 
students of divinity at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in the years 1772 and 
1773. After Campbell’s death in 1796, 
his closely written notes were printed 
exactly as he had left them. Undoubt- 
edly the Lectures, too, were widely used. 
Wagner reports that two editions, those 
of 1807 and 1840, are preserved in the 
British Museum, and that he possesses 
an 1824 edition.t Crawford? lists eight 
separate editions printed between 1807 
and 1925 as well as a reprinting in 
the six volume edition of Campbell’s 
Works,’ and reprintings in each of three 
separate editions of The Preacher and 
The Pastor.*. One edition published at 

1 Wagner, R. H., “Lectures On Pulpit Elo- 
quence by George Campbell,” QJS, XV, pp. 
a John, The Rhetoric of George 
Campbell, Ph.D. Dissertation, Northwestern 
University, 1947. 

3 London: T. Tegg, 1840. 

4Edited by Edwards A. Parks. Printed at 


New York in 1845, at Philadelphia in 1849, at 
New York in 1849. 


Boston in i832 and another edition 
published at London in 1840 contain 
Stevenson’s translation of Fénelon’s 
Dialogues on Eloquence.’ The volume 
used for this report is an 1810 edition 
published at Boston. 

The Pectures deserve attention, first, 
because they provide an interesting and 
instructive explanation of the adapta- 
tion of the principles of rhetoric to the 
preaching situation. In most instances, 
Campbell’s lectures on pulpit eloquence 
have been published as the last twelve 
of a series of Lectures On Systematic 
Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. Lec- 
ture I claims that preaching is noc only 
“the great means of conversion and of 
edification” but “of more consequence” 
than any of the other duties of a min- 
ister. Lecture II lists and explains four 
forms of speech content: narration, ex- 
planation, reasoning, and moral reflec- 
tion. As aspects of narration, Campbell 
lists instances, examples, and authori- 
ties. Under explanation he includes 
definition and description. Reasoning 
is described (in Lecture I) as the dis- 
cursive art “derived from sense or mem- 
ory, from comparison of related ideas, 
from testimony, experience or analogy.” 


5 Cf. Howell, Wilbur Samuel, Fénelon’s Dia- 
logues on Eloquence (Princeton, 1951), pp. 
50-51. 

6 For a discussion of Campbell's epistemo- 
logical approach to logical proof see Edney, 
C. W., “Campbell’s Theory of Logical Truth,” 
SM, Vol. XV, No. I, 1948, pp. 19-32. Also see 
Edney, C. W., George Campbell’s Theory of 
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Moral reflection is explained as “senti- 
ment addressed to the heart and the 
conscience.” Lecture III treats of “elo- 
cution” or what “regards the enuncia- 
tion of the thoughts by language.” 
Lecture IV discusses ‘‘pronunciation’”’ or 
delivery. Lecture V explains the various 
kinds of sermons and the “faculties” to 
which each is addressed. Lecture VI is 
devoted to an explanation of two kinds 
of expository discourse used by the 
preacher to facilitate “the profitable 
reading of holy writ.” These are the ex- 
position and the lecture. In an exposition 
the preacher explains the meaning of a 
portion of scripture. In a lecture the 
preacher deduces from a_ passage of 
scripture (which needs no explkanation) 
“useful reflections concerning _ provi- 
dence, the economy of grace or the con- 
duct of human life.” Lectures VII, VIII, 
and IX deal with the explanatory ser- 
mon. Lecture X is concerned with con- 
troversial discourses delivered from the 
pulpit, and lecture XI considers the 
commendatory sermon. Lecture XII 
treats of both the pathetic sermon and 
the persuasive sermon. 


The Lectures deserve attention, sec- 
ondly, because they reveal that Camp- 
bell was a life-long student of rhetoric. 
He became acquainted with both class- 
ical theory and classical oratory while 
a student of law. After forsaking study 
of the law in preference for study of 
the ministry, Campbell attended Maris- 
chal College. There he joined the 
Theological Club, a student discussion 
group. Among the things considered by 
the members of this club was the nature 
of “discourses proper for the pulpit.” 
Campbell prepared a summary of that 
discussion, and that summary, “with 
the exception of some particulars upon 
which experience had caused a change 


Public Address, Ph.D. Dissertation, The State 
University of Iowa, 1946. 


of opinion,” formed the basis for his 
lectures on pulpit eloquence when he 
later became Principal and Professor of 
Divinity at Marischal.’ 


The first two chapters of the Philosophy 
were written in 1750 while Campbell 
was serving a country parish, Banchory 
Ternan. Between 1757, at which time 
Campbell became a minister in Aber- 
deen, and 1760, all but chapters III, VI, 
and X of Book I were written and read 
to “a private literary society.”* Chapter 
V which sets forth Campbell’s theory “of 
the different sources of evidence” was 
written during this period, and takes a 
position directly in line with that of 
Thomas Reid in the controversy cen- 
tered upon the sceptical speculations of 
David Hume.°® 

Not only was Campbell acquainted 
with classical rhetoricians and orators 
but evidently he was familiar with 
French works on rhetoric. He recom- 
mends to his students the work of Rol- 
lin and also that of Fénelon.*° Unfor- 
tunately, Campbell was unable to com- 
plete additional contemplated books of 
his Philosophy or to revise his Lectures 
for publication before his death. 


7 Campbell, George, Lectures on Systematic 

Theology and Pulpit Eloquence (Boston, 1810), 
>. 213. 
8 Undoubtedly, this was the Aberdeen Philo- 
sophical Society or “Wise Club.” The mem- 
bership included, in addition to Campbell, 
Thomas Reid, regent of philosophy in King’s 
College and founder of the common sense school 
of Scottish philosophy; James Beattie, professor 
of logic and moral philosophy at Marischal Col- 
lege; the Reverend John Farquhar, whose ser- 
mons Campbell recommended to his students 
as worthy of study. Originated in 1758, the 
“Wise Club” became “the parent of some of 
the most remarkable books in Scottish philoso- 
phical literature.” Campbell, says Professor 
Fraser, “rivaled Reid himself in analytic power 
and calm, candid, luminous reasoning.” Cf. 
Campbell, George, The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(Boston, 1823), Preface, p. 3; Fraser, A. C., 
Thomas Reid (Edinburgh and London, 1898), 
pp. 50-51. 

9 Cf. Edney, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

10 Fénelon’s Dialogues On Eloquence were 
first published in French in 1717, and in Eng- 
lish in 1772. Cf. Howell, op. cit., pp. 46 and 48. 
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The Lectures deserve attention, in the 
third place, because they are evidence 
that Campbell distinguished between 
rhetoric as a “science” and rhetoric as 
an “art” or, as one modern scholar has 
explained it, between rhetoric as a 
“scholarly study” and rhetoric as “a 
body of principle and precept.”*! Camp- 
bell’s Philosophy attempts to trace the 
mind’s “principal channels of precep- 
tion and action, as near as possible, to 
their source” and to ascertain “the radi- 
cal principles of that art, whose object 
it is, by the use of language, to operate 
upon the soul of the hearer.”” The pur- 
pose of his Lectures was not to provide 


_ “a full institute of rhetoric’’ but to make 


“an useful minister” of each of his 
students. The Philosophy is an intense- 
ly intellectual but highly useful incur- 
sion into the psychological, philosophi- 
cal, literary, and epistemological foun- 
dations of rhetoric. The Lectures con- 
tain a decidedly practical explanation 
of the rudiments of homiletics. 


Campbell's definition of eloquence as 
“that art or talent, whereby the speech 
is adapted to produce in the hearer the 
great end which the speaker has, or at 
least ought to have principally in 
view,’”?? and his explanation of the ends 
of eloquence are set forth in almost 
identical terminology in both treatises. 
From this focal point, each text diverges. 
to accomplish its particular aim. The 
Philosophy delves deeply into concepts 
of wit, humor, and ridicule, into the 
sources of knowledge, into the condi- 
tions that operate upon the passions, 
into a consideration of the speaker, into 
analysis of audience, and into purity, 
perspicuity, and vivacity of language. 
The Lectures are concerned primarily 


11 Cf. Campbell, Philosophy, pp. 13-21. Also 
see Bryant, Donald C., “Aspects of The Rhetor- 
ical Tradition: The Intellectual Foundation,” 
QJS, Vol. 36, No. 2, April, 1950, p. 169. 

12 Campbell, Lectures, p. 160. 
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with lessons in pronunciation, elocution, 
and disposition. These constituents of 
public address, with the exception of 
elocution,’* are scarcely mentioned in 
Campbell’s better known work. 


Campbell’s Lectures deserve attention, 
further, because they contain a more de- 
tailed analysis of the ends of speaking 
than is to be found in his Philosophy. 


The classification of the ends of elo- 
quence propounded by our eighteenth 
century rhetorician is distinctly psycho- 
logical in approach. Any given speech 
has as its ultimate end one of four objec- 
tives: to enlighten the understanding, 
to please the imagination, to move the 
passions, or to influence the will. The 
understanding is reached either by a 
speech to inform or by a speech to con- 
vince. The imagination is stimulated 
by a discourse which exhibits “a lively 
and beautiful representation of a suit- 
able object.” The passions are moved 
by an address which stimulates emotion 
or desire. The will is influenced by a 
speech which concurrently moves the 
passions and directs these passions by 
means of rational appeals. 


On the surface, Campbell appears to 
be a faculty psychologist. His is not, how- 
ever, a strict division of faculties. The 
faculties of understanding, imagination, 
passion, and will, blend into one an- 
other. The understanding assists the 
imagination, the imagination stimulates 
the passions, and the passions move to 
action. Any one discourse may be com- 
pletely and thoroughly rational in na- 
ture; another may be predominantly 
emotional. Any given speech may be 
located at any point between these ex- 
tremes of emotionalism and rationality. 
Furthermore, one of the things that in- 


fluence the passions is “probability. 
And, to establish the probability of a 


13 Use of language. 
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proposition, the speaker must make use 
of evidence and reasoning. 

Undoubtedly it was within seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century English 
philosophy that Campbell discovered 
the classification of human “powers” 
which he specified as the response aims 
of eloquence.'* Francis Bacon groups 
the “faculties of the mind” into, first, 
understanding and reason, and, second, 
will, appetite, and affection. Imagina- 
tion, claims Bacon, is “‘insinuative rea- 
son”; it not only is a “free agent” but 
also a doorway between “sense” and 
“reason” and between “reason” and “ac- 
tion.”?° John Locke claims that we find 
in ourselves two “powers,” that of the 
will and that of the understanding. He 
hastens to explain, however, that “this 
way of speaking of faculties has misled 
many into a confused notion of so many 
distinct agents in us.’’*® Moreover, David 
Hume explains the nature of under- 
standing, of imagination, of passions, 
and of will, in his sceptical scheme of 
things.1? 

The explanatory speech is addressed 
to the understanding. It is the least 
complicated kind of speech. Its aim is 
to inform the listener, and the only ob- 
stacle it must remove is ignorance. 

The controversial speech also is ad- 
dressed to the understanding; its pur- 
pose is to “conquer error” and to pro- 
duce belief. Whereas the explanatory 


14Campbell’s writing indicates a close fa- 
miliarity with philosophical accounts of the 
nature and extent of human knowledge as pro- 
pounded by Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
Not only was Campbell well versed in English 
philosophy but his own deliberations were in- 
fluenced profoundly by the practical, epistemo- 
logical, inductive character of that thought. 

15 Bacon, Francis, The Advancement of 
Learning, Fourth Edition, Edited by William 
Addis Wright (Oxford, 1891), Book II, III, 1. 

16 Locke, John, An Essay Concerning Human 


Understanding, Twenty-third Edition (London, 
1817), Book II, 21, 5-6. 

17 Hume, David, A Treatise of Human Na- 
ture, Edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge 


1896). 


(Oxford, 





discourse attempts to inform the listen- 
ers, the controversial purposes to con- 
vince them. It is proper that the minis- 
ter defend the cause of religion when 
any of its fundamental doctrines are 
“called into question by a considerable 
part of the congregation.”’!® 


The commendatory speech attempts 
to please the imagination. In order to 
please the imagination, the orator makes 
use of narration and description. The 
commendatory sermon, by providing a 
lively narrative of a person’s life, or of 
any memorable period of his life, or of 
any virtue characteristic of his life, is a 
powerful way of recommending religion. 
We are without attending to it, “in- 
duced to imitate what we love and ad- 
mire.’’!® 

Stimulation of the passions in the 
pathetic discourse usually requires that 
the mind be turned back upon motives, 
tendencies, private interest, or the good 
of others. Here, the speaker does not 


‘dwell upon details, as in address to the 


imagination, but utilizes only “vivid 
strokes” or “expressive features” indica- 
tive of the “bright and deep impressions 
made by the subject upon the speaker’s 
mind.” The pathetic sermon is designed 
to produce in the audience “a devout 
disposition” and “a suitable frame of 
mind” in which to engage in any 
“solemn office of religion.’’?° 

Persuasive discourse which is calcu- 
lated to influence the will, is the most 
complex of all the forms of public ad- 
dress. The speech to persuade includes 
all the ends of oral discourse; it informs, 
convinces, pleases, and moves. It is a 
combination or blend of reason and 
emotion which purposes to bring about 
action. “To make me believe, it is 
enough to shew me that things are so; 


18 Campbell, Lectures, p. 218. 
19 Ibid., pp. 215, 305-306. 
20 [bid., pp. 320-321. 
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to make me act, it is necessary to shew 
that the action will answer some end. 
That can never be an end to me, which 
gratifies no passion or affection in my 
nature. In order to persuade, it is al- 
ways necessary to move the passions. 
Passion is the mover to action, reason 
is the guide.’’?2 

The Lectures deserve attention, in 


‘the fifth place, because they demon- 


strate the adaptation of classical theories 
of disposition to the pulpit discourse. 

Following the procedure of Aristotle 
in regard to forensic, deliberative, and 
epideictic speeches, Campbell considers 
individually the structure of the ex- 
planatory, the controversial, the com- 
mendatory, the pathetic, and the per- 
suasive types of sermons. 

The Text. Campbell, possibly because 
of his knowledge of classical theories of 
rhetoric, advocated some principles of 
homiletics quite contrary to practice in 
his day. Among these was his recom- 
mendation that the preacher make use 
of a biblical text. The use of a text in 
sermonology, though not necessary, is 
“decent and convenient.” It adds digni- 
ty to the sermon because it anchors the 
discourse to scripture. Judging from 
Campbell’s explanation, the reading of 
a text provides what might be called 
both a preliminary introduction and a 
thesis. It serves this dual purpose by 
rousing the minds of the auditors into 
“an earnest and attentive expectation of 
what is to be said,” and by acting as a 
“monitor of the speaker’s view, placing 
bounds on what he has to say.”’ The 


_ text should be perspicuous, pertinent, 


and indicative of the scope of the ser- 
mon. In preparing a sermon, the selec- 
tion of the scriptural text should fol- 
low, rather than precede, the selection 
of a subject. 

The Exordium. The purpose of the 


21 Ibid., pp. 229-230, 326. 
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exordium or introduction to a sermon 
is to “awaken and fix the attention of 
the audience.” Campbell admits his 
debt to the ancient rhetoricians but, 
differing from Aristotle, saw nothing 
peculiar in the introduction to one type 
of address which would distinguish it 
from the exordium of another type.** 
In accordance with Quintilian, Camp- 
bell insisted that the first thing to be 
desired of the audience was “some ex- 
pectation and consequent desire which 
other parts of the sermon ought to pre- 
serve from expiring.”** Also the preach- 
er should, in the entry, obviate any 
difficulty arising from the “nature of 
the point discussed, from misconcep- 
tions of the subject commonly enter- 
tained, or from any customary but 
wrong way of explaining it.”** Although 
Campbell is in sympathy with Aristo- 
tle’s suggestion that the proem remove 
any unfavorable prepossessions that 
exist in the minds of an audience, he 
does not accept, for the pulpit, Aristo- 
tle’s recommendation of the use of ethi- 
cal appeal in the introduction. Unlike 
the senator or barrister, the preacher 
must depend entirely upon topics drawn 
from the nature of the subject to be dis- 
cussed. “On one subject the leading 
principle for rousing our attention, will 
be its sublimity, on another its impor- 
tance, on a third perhaps its pleasant- 
ness, and on a fourth its novelty.”?° 


The Narration. Campbell suggests 
that an explanation of the biblical text 
be “subjoined” to the exordium of a 
sermon. This suggestion is, unquestion- 
ably, an application of classical instruc- 


22 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, Translation by 
Lane Cooper (New York, 1932), 3. 14., P- 223; 
Cicero, De Oratore, Translation by J. S. Watson 
(London, 1862), Book II, 78; Quintilian, In- 
stitutes of Oratory, Translation by J. S. Wat- 
son (London, 1892), Book IV, I, 5. 

23 Campbell, Lectures, pp. 259-260. 

24 Ibid., p. 281. 

25 Ibid., p. 261. 
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tion which recommends that narration 
immediately follow the introduction. 


The Proposition. The explanation of 
the biblical text, in Campbell's scheme 
of things, either supplies or leads to the 
central idea of the sermon. He suggests 
that, in the informative speech, if a 
loose method of explaining the text is 
used, “this exposition ought to termi- 
nate in a sentence, distinctly proposing 
the doctrine or duty to be explained.” 
It is interesting to note that each of 
Campbell’s published sermons follow 
his advice that “it is the leading senti- 
ment conveyed in the text which it is 
the preacher’s business to illustrate.’’¢ 
It is only when he discusses the contro- 
versial sermon that Campbell uses, inter- 
changeably, the terms “proposition” 
and “thesis.” The thesis is a statement 
of “the point of doctrine to be either 
supported or refuted” and serves as a 
guide by which the speech may be uni- 
fied and directed toward its purpose. 


The Partition. Campbell concurs 
with Wuintilian in viewing partition, 
or “division of the subject into its con- 
stituent branches,” as a means of man- 
aging proof.27 The partition, says 
Campbell, should exhaust the subject 
but should not include anything beyond 
the limits of that subject. 

The Body. It is in the body of the 
sermon that Campbell notes the greatest 
deviation from one type to another. 

The arrangement of topics in an ex- 
planatory sermon is prescribed by the 
requirements of time sequence, natural 
sequence, or the need to supply prereq- 
uisite information. 

In the argumentative sermon, when 
there is only one opposing argument to 
be refuted, or when the controversy can 
be reduced to one point, Campell 
recommends that refutation be the first 


26 Cf. Campbell, Works, pp. 139, 199, 233, 251. 
27 Cf. Quintilian, op. cit., Book III, IX, 1-2. 
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topic of discourse and defense of the 
proposition the second. Thus he fol- 
lows Quintilian’s observation that “if 
we are defendants, we have to commence 
with refutation.”** There is no necessi- 
ty, however, to divide the discourse into 
refutation and proof if that which would 
be said in refutation naturally finds a 
place in the treatment of proof. Also, 
Campbell agrees with Quintilian that 
the controversial speaker is at fault 
when he labors “‘at removing everything 
that stands in his way.’*® Furthermore, 
the debater is overly and blindly zealous 
when he refuses to admit opposing ar- 
guments that are of some consequence. 
If the audience is opposed, the topic 
that will have the greatest weight should 
be used first. It is important, also, that 
a good impression be left in the minds 
of the auditors at the end of the debate. 
Therefore, he recommends, as did Cicero 
and Quintilian, that the speaker begin 
and end with the strongest arguments 
and “throw the weakest into the mid- 
dle.”°° In making the transition from 
one topic to another, it is helpful to 
point out briefly not only what has al- 
ready been evinced but also what is 
next to be demonstrated. 

The sermon of commendation is ar- 
ranged either in regard to the particu- 
lar “taste and talent’ of the speaker or 
in regard to the materials with which he 
works. Campbell suggests three meth- 
ods: first, the historical, which follows 
the order of time; second, the logical, 
which considers separately the eminent 
virtues of the life recommended; and 
third, the dramatical, which consists in 
speaking of the virtues displayed on 
two or three memorable occasions. 

The most frequent use of the pa- 
thetic sermon is on the occasion of the 


28 Ibid., Book V, XIII, 53. 
29 Ibid., Book V, XIII, 51. 
30 Cf. Cicero, op. cit., Book II, 77; Quintilian, 
op. cit., Book V, XII, 14, and Book VII, I, 10. 
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sacrament of the supper and it is enough, 
in this case, to follow a historical nar- 
rative of the “sufferings of our Lord.” 

The arrangement of the persuasive 
sermon follows closely that recommend- 
ed for the controversial sermon. 

The Peroration. Campbell's instruc- 
tion in regard to the conclusions of ser- 
mons has a distinctly homiletic touch. 
Until he discusses the requisite conclu- 
sion for each type of sermon, Campbell 
adheres strictly to his classification of 
speeches in terms of speaker purpose. 
One would expect that the conclusion 
of each type would tie in with its dis- 
tinctive function of explanation, con- 
viction, commemoration, pathos, or per- 
suasion. This is not the case. Campbell 
declares that “the whole of preaching 
either directly or indirectly points to 
persuasion” and, consequently, the con- 
clusion of any sermon should contain 
an emotional appeal designed, in some 
degree, to move the hearer to action.* 
Therefore, Campbell adheres rather 
closely to classical tenets in his explana- 
tion of the proper conclusion for each 
kind of sermon.** The explanatory ser- 
mon terminates not only with a brief 
recapitulation but also with a practical 
application -of some “warmth and ad- 
dress to the affections.” The peroration 
of a controversial sermon is similar but, 
in addition, the speaker introduces com- 
ments, if he thinks them necessary, in- 
tended to moderate any animosity that 
might arise out of the argument. A 
commendatory sermon may draw a clear 
and distinct picture of the character of 
the person eulogized, or contrast his 
actions with those of people in general 
in similar circumstances, or address the 
passions of the hearers in order to in- 
fluence them to imitate the actions or 


31 Campbell, Lectures, pp. 320-321. 

32 Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., 3. 19., p. 240; Cicero, 
op. cit., Book II, 81; Quintilian, op. cit., Book 
Vi, £, 1. 
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virtues commended. The pathetic ser- 
mon, because entirely addressed to the 
passions, requires only a few concluding 
words that serve to “set the whole ob- 
ject full in view” and to “infix the im- 
pression already made.” The conclu- 
sion of a persuasive sermon should, first, 
provide a summation of the argument 
and, then, an address to the passions 
designed to stir the hearers to immed- 
iate action. 

Campbell’s Lectures are worthy of at- 
tention, further, because, at a time when 
the elocutionary movement was strong 
in England and was becoming increas- 
ingly mechanical, he placed himself defi- 
nitely among those who advocated a 
natural and conversational mode of de- 
livery. 

In keeping with his classical back- 
ground, Campbell applied the tradi- 
tional term “pronunciato” to delivery. 
Unlike his ancient forebears, he arrives 
at no judgement as to the relative im- 
portance of delivery in the process of 
communication.**? However, he does de- 
vote one complete lecture to pronuncia- 
tion and concludes with the observation 
that much more might profitably be 
offered. His treatment is more complete 
than both Aristotle’s remarks on voice 
in the Rhetoric and Cicero’s discussion 
of delivery in De Oratore; it is less de- 
tailed and perhaps less penetrating than 
the observations of Quintilian in the 
Institutes. 

The only hint that Campbell was 
acquainted with the elocutionary move- 
ment in England comes in the statement 
that “the word elocution has sometimes 
of late been less properly used for pro- 
nunciation.”** It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that Campbell, interested as he 
was in public address, would have been 


33 Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., 3.7., p. 182-183; 
Cicero, op. cit., Book III, 56; Quintilian, op. 
cit., Book XI, III, 2. 

34 Campbell, Lectures, p. 180. 
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insensitive to or would have disregarded 
the widespread comment upon the poor 
delivery of English public speakers, and 
especially the criticism directed at the 
ministry.** It is improbable also that 
Campbell was unaware of or had ig- 
nored Burgh’s Art of Speaking (1762) 
and Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocution 
(1763). In fact, a comparison of Camp- 
bell’s lectures with those of Sheridan dis- 
plays an interesting similarity in con- 
cept as well as phraseology.*® 

Campbell was content to describe five 
faults which he had observed in the de- 
livery of preachers and to suggest that 
his students pursue the matter in more 
detail in treatises on rhetoric. Quintilian 
mentions all and Cicero some of these 
defects: an extravagent and violent man- 
ner, high strained pitch of voice, flat 
monotony of voice, sing-song pattern, 
and rapid rate of utterance. Campbell, 
as did Sheridan, recommends that the 
minister speak from the pulpit as he 
ordinarily would in earnest and _ affec- 
tive conversation. 

Disregarding Quintilian’s detailed 
treatment as well as the prescriptions 
of Burgh, Campbell simply mentions 
“gesture” in his discussion of delivery, 
explaining that, under the term, he 
comprehends “the expression of the 
countenance, the use of the hands, and 
the carriage of the body.” 


Campbell recognizes three methods 
of delivery: “speaking” (extempore), “re- 
peating” (memoriter), and “reading.” 
He mentions no combination of the 
three. Because very few “trust to a 
talent of speaking extempore in the 
pulpit” and because a “natural talent 
for eloquence is the portion of very few 


35 Cf. Sanford, William P., English Theories 
of Public Address: 1530-1828 (Columbus, Ohio, 
1931), PP. 134-139. 

36 Cf. Sheridan, Thomas, Lectures on Elocu- 
tion (Providence, R. L., 1796), pp. 25-35; Camp- 
bell, Lectures, pp. 196-200. 
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who have the ministry in view,’’ Camp- 
bell did little more than comment upon 
the excellence of the extempore meth- 
od.*7_ Having ruled out this method as 
unattainable by most ministers, Camp- 
bell hesitates to make a choice between 
the memoriter method and the reading 
method. However, he does suggest that 
the reading method is more easily 
achieved and less hazardous. “In charg- 
ing his memory with words and then 
repeating those words, the speaker's at- 
tention is drawn off from the thought, 
the true spring of rhetorical pronuncia- 
tion, to the tracing of words.”** Con- 
sequently, the voice has a tendency to 
fall into a “sort of tune.” 

Perhaps the one original touch in 
Campbell’s discussion of delivery, al- 
though the possible source of the idea 
is found in Quintilian’s Jnstitutes,*® is 
his partition of delivery into the distinct 
but complementary divisions of “‘gram- 
matical pronunciation” and “rhetorical 
The 


consists of articulation 


former, which 
and accentua- 
tion, can be developed through instruc- 
tion and imitation; the latter, which in- 
cludes emphasis, gesture, management 
of voice, and expression of thought, is 
the product of an active and perceptive 
mind. 

The Lectures deserve attention, 
seventh, because they insist, as does the 
Philosophy, upon careful and _ precise 
use of language. “That the thought 
may enter deeply into the mind of the 
reader or hearer,” cautions our homi- 
list, “there is need of all the assistance 
possible from the expression.” The “ex- 
pression of the sentiments by language” 
is divided into “grammatical elocution” 


pronunciation.” 


37 Fénelon strongly recommends the extem- 
pore method of preaching. His second dialogue 
contains an excellent discussion of the question. 
Cf. Howell, op. cit., pp. 106-110. 

38 Campbell, Lectures, p. 205. 

89 Quintilian, op. cit., Book I, VIII, 1-2; Book 
XI, II, 62. 
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and “rhetorical elocution.” Grammati- 


cal purity is achieved if the words of 
the discourse are (1) English, (2) con- 
structed in the English idiom, and (3) 
made to convey precise meaning. Rhe- 
torical elocution or style adds elegance 
and energy. The style of the minister 
should be “perspicuous” and “affect- 
ing.” Perspicuity is violated by (1) “‘sup- 
plying hearers with words rather than 
sense,” (2) using language peculiar to 
one sect or denomination, (3) pedantry, 
(4) literary diction, or (5) complex sen- 
tence structure. The affecting style may 
be described as “address and language 
of some warmth and gentle emotion” 
which shows that the speaker is in earn- 
est, and is actuated by concern for the 
welfare of others. It should, to a cer- 
tain degree, suffuse all discourse that 
comes from the pulpit. 


Campbell’s Lectures deserve attention, 
next, because they supplement the con- 
cepts found in his Philosophy and al- 
low us to draw more accurate conclu- 
sions concerning his theory of public 
address. The absence of instruction in 
the Philosophy concerning disposition 
and delivery has led at least one writer 
to conclude that Campbell considered 
these aspects of public address unim- 
portant. The Lectures entirely dissipate 
this notion. Another writer has declared 
that Campbell's “revolutionary” con- 
cept of invention lessens the importance 
of exhaustive analysis of subject, of ex- 
pert use of logic, and of the classical 
“paraphernalia of states and_ topics.” 
Another writer has said that Campbell 
“threw out both topics and the general 
notion of a liberal education, and placed 
his emphasis on method as a means by 
which the speaker could be assured of 
the soundness of his materials.” The 
Lectures indicate that these statements 
are somewhat over-enthusiastic. In re- 
gard to subject, Campbell insists upon 
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thorough knowledge of the scriptures, 
and upon relevant, comprehensive, and 
mutually exclusive partitioning of 
speech content.*® In regard to logic, 
Campbell states that one of the essential 
aspects of preparation for oratory is a 
thorough understanding of “the natural 
and genuine principles and grounds of 
reasoning.’’** In regard to topics, it is 
true that Campbell did not follow his 
classical forebears or the Englishman, 
Thomas Wilson, in their exhaustive 
analysis of questions, states, and topics. 
Neither did he break completely with 
this “narrow” concept of invention. He 
remarks that “every public speaker” 
should be conversant with the writings 
of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian,* 
and makes no comment that would in- 
dicate a rejection, in his mind, of the 
“paraphernalia” for which these three 
rhetoricians are almost exclusively re- 
sponsible. In discussing reasoning as a 
form of speech content, Campbell di- 
vides the “topics of argument” into the 
practical and the speculative. In the 
former, the preacher’s “topics are all 
drawn from common life and experi- 
ence, from the common sense of man- 
kind and the most explicit declarations 
of holy writ, topics in a great measure 
the same with those on which men of 
all conditions are wont to argue with 
one another in regard to what is right 
and prudent in the management of 
their ordinary secular affairs.” In the 
latter, the preacher’s “reasoning must— 
be drawn from the essential natures and 
differences of things, and the compari- 
son of abstract qualities, or perhaps 
from abstruse and critical disquisitions 
on the import of some dark and contro- 
verted passages of scripture—.’** In 
regard to liberal education, Campbell 


40 Campbell, Lectures, pp. 163, 265. 
41 I[bid., p. 165. 

42 [bid., p. 167. 

43 Ibid., pp. 174, 175- 
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states emphatically that “whatever be 
the species of eloquence a man aims to 
attain, everything that serves to improve 
his knowledge, discernment and good 
sense, serves also to improve him as an 
orator.”** Also he remarks that “true 
logic, it must be acknowledged, is best 
studied not in a scholastic system, but 
in the writings of the most judicious 
and best reasoners on the various sub- 
jects supplied by history, science and 
philosophy.’’** 

The Lectures deserve attention, lastly 
and in conclusion, because they serve to 
enhance the impression of Campbell as 
a transitional rhetorician. Both his Lec- 
tures and his Philosophy serve to place 
him at the point where classical instruc- 
tion takes its modern tread. 

In Campbell’s classification of the 
purposes of speaking we find a concept 
of persuasion similar to that propound- 
ed by classical rhetoricians, and, at the 
Same time, we find the source of pres- 
ent day classifications. In his use of the 
term conviction to denote “assent of 
the understanding” and in his limita- 
tion of the term persuasion to signify 
“practice” we find the words that led 
many rhetoricians into mistaken accep- 
tance of a conviction-persuasion dicho- 
tomy, although there is some evidence 
that Campbell himself, if he had been 
questioned, would have denied the ap- 
parent division. 

Campbell’s theory includes and _ ac- 
cepts the classical forms of persuasive 
proofs, logical, ethical, and emotional, 
but does not, and because of his classifi- 
cation of purposes, could not follow 
the form of that division. He uses Aris- 
totle’s exact terminology in consider- 
ing the audience first as “men in gen- 
eral” and next as “men in particular,” 
but departs from classical instruction in 


44 Ibid., p. 179. 
45 Ibid., p. 166. 


his eighteenth century analysis of the 
conditions that operate upon the pas- 
sions of men.*® 


In Lecture V, Campbell compares his 
classification of sermons with the kinds 
of orations treated by the Greeks and 
Romans, and concludes that the con- 
troversial speech is comparable to the 
classical “judiciary” oration, the com- 
mendatory speech is comparable to the 
ancient “demonstrative” oration, and 
the persuasive speech is comparable to 
the classical ‘deliberative’ oration; 
neither the informative speech nor the 
pathetic speech, he concludes, have an- 
alogous counterparts in classical theory. 


In both his Philosophy and his Lec- 
tures, Campbell reflects the influence 
of John Locke in questioning the value 
of the syllogism, and yet, in his Lec- 
tures, he not only uses an hypothetical 
syllogism as an illustration of handling 
logical proof,** but also suggests that 
“school logic” will be of use “sometimes 
in furnishing topics of argument, often 
in suggesting hints to assist in refuta- 
tion.””#8 

His instruction concerning. gramma- 
tical and rhetorical “elocution” draws 
heavily upon Quintilian’s discussion of 
style and, at the same time, anticipates 
Korzybski. 

All of this is as one would expect after 
reading the introduction to the Philoso- 
phy in which Campbell recognizes the 
contributions of classical rhetoricians 
but, in sympathy with the new spirit ‘of 
observation and experiment, proposes 
to penetrate more deeply into “those 
principles of our nature” to which the 
various kinds of speeches are adapted. 


46 These he lists as probability, plausibility, 
importance, proximity of time, connection of 
place, relation to the persons concerned, and 
interest in the consequences. Cf. Campell, 
Philosophy, pp. 111-121. 

47 Campbell, Lectures, pp. 301-302. 

48 Ibid., p. 166. 








PRINCIPAL THEMES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
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TTENTION has been called in an 
earlier article’ to the remarkable 
interest in orators and oratory manifest- 
ed in the second half of the last cen- 
tury. Evidence of this interest is abun- 
dantly available in magazine articles, 
essays, histories of oratory, anthologies, 
and the like. Such critical commentary 
was the work of educators, clergymen, 
statesmen, journalists, and essayists— 
among whom were some of the most 
distinguished nineteenth- 
century America. It is a fascinating and 
rewarding study to examine these evalu- 
ations of oratory and to discover what 
these writers had to say about an insti- 


citizens of 


. tution which played such an important 
part in the establishment of the repub- 
lic. What, we are interested to know, 
did they think of the orator and his art? 
What aspects of oratory did they choose 
to comment upon? What were their 
opinions as to its importance and func- 
tion? 

Analysis of this body of critical and 
semi-critical material reveals certain re- 
current themes, certain topics upon 
which a majority of the commentators 
were impelled to express an opinion. 
Some of these topics were approached 
with such frequency and vigor from 
several points of view that the contro- 
versy took on the character of a running 
debate; in other instances the critics 
were almost unanimous in their judg- 
ments. It is the purpose of this article 
to set forth the recurring themes, the 
principal topics of criticism, and to re- 


1“Some American Critics of Public Address, 
1850-1900,” SM, XVII (March, 1950), 1-23. 


port the various positions taken with 
respect to these themes. Such a _ pro- 
cedure, based upon an examination of 
a substantial quantity of literature on 
the general subject of oratory, may help 
to bring us into an understanding of 
some of the principal emphases of the 
age. The questions which were asked re- 
peatedly and the prominent points of 
critical interest are in a sense indices to 
the spirit of the times. 


ON THE NATURE OF ELOQUENCE 
Nineteenth-century Americans  dis- 
played an enthusiasm for “eloquence” 
and “oratory” which is difficult for the 
modern reader fully to appreciate. 
Young men who aspired to leadership 
in any field were counseled that the cul- 
tivation of eloquence was the surest, 
speediest avenue to success. Writers 
were fond of referring to this country as 
a nation of speakers, implying that there 
was something conducive to eloquence 
in the American atmosphere. Besides, 
Americans were increasingly aware of 
themselves as a nation, a new demo- 
cratic nation which they consciously 
patterned after the great democracies 
of antiquity. The same spirit which 
impelled them to name their cities Troy, 
Athens, and Ithaca, and to adorn the 
western prairies with monstrous imita- 
tions of classical architecture, caused 
them to apotheosize their orators and 
to compare Daniel Webster, the Ameri- 
can, with Demosthenes, the Greek. 


Articles on eloquence were hymns of 


praise to what their authors regarded 
as man’s highest achievement. “Elo- 
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, 


quence, in its highest flights,” remarked 
one writer, “is beyond all question the 
greatest exertion of the human mind. It 
requires for its conception a combina- 
tion of the most exalted faculties; for its 
execution, a union of the most extra- 
ordinary powers.”* But though the 
dominant note struck during most of 
this period was panegyric, dissonant 
tones occasionally interrupted the har- 
mony of the eulogists. More sober cri- 
tics were able to control the pounding 
of blood in their temples while they 
took a cooler look at the orator and his 
art. Also, as might be expected, there 
were those to whom public speaking in 
any form was anathema. Their com- 
ments ranged from condescending dis- 
paragement to savage condemnation. 
Vigorous partisans contended that such 
criticism came primarily from aristo- 
cratic foes of democracy or from literary 
men who had been unsuccessful at 
speaking, and whose disapprobation, 
therefore, was a rationalization of their 
own shortcomings. These comments, 
stricture as well as praise, reflect an in- 
terest in the practice of public speaking, 
and suggest its importance as an Ameri- 
can institution. 


The Confusion in Terminology 


The controversy concerning the na- 
ture of eloquence is complicated by a 
notable lack of agreement among the 
writers as to the precise meaning of such 
terms as “oratory,” “eloquence,” and 
“public speaking.”* Some refer to all 
speaking in public as “oratory,” while 


2“Ancient and Modern Eloquence,” Littell’s 
Living Age, XXIX (May 3, 1851), 193. 

8 That the lack of a precise, uniform ter- 
minology was felt even at the time is seen in 
the fact that the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists listened in 1895 to the reports of three 
committees previously appointed to draw up 
definitions of “speech,” “elocution,” and “ora- 
tory.” Proceedings of the 4th. Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Elocutionists 
(New York, 1896), p. 64. 


others use the term to describe a parti- 
cular kind of public speaking.‘ It is pro- 
bably accurate to say that the term “ora- 
tory,” generally used before the Civil 
War to designate all formal speaking 
in public, was gradually replaced by 
the term “public speaking.”® Differen- 
tiation between the two was often made 
near the end of the century by those 
who felt that the quality of speaking 
had deteriorated, and who wished to 
distinguish between the artistic “ora- 
tory” of the past and the “mere speak- 
ing” of the present.® 

The confusion most frequently en- 
countered is that involved in the use of 
the terms “eloquence” and “oratory.” 
The general practice seems to have been 
to use them practically interchange- 
ably.? Both words are used by different 
writers to describe a kind of public 
speaking—sometimes ornate, sometimes 
plain and forceful; usually artistic or 
“literary”; almost always emotional. 
When a distinction is made, eloquence 
is usually treated as a quality of oratory. 
The precise nature of this quality is a 
matter of much speculation. For some, 
it is the emotional quality which, added 


4Charles Morris, for example, includes lec- 
turers, preachers, and after-dinner speakers in 
his anthology of Famous Orators of the World 
(Chicago, ¢igoz). For distinctions between 
“public speaking” and “oratory” see: Depew, 
Chauncey M., The Library of Oratory (New 
York, ¢1g02), I, i-iv; “Political Oratory,” Living 
Age, CCXII (Jan. 30, 1897), 351; Frink, H. A., 
“Rhetoric and Public Speaking in the American 
College,” Education, XIII (Nov., 1892), 130-31. 

5 Note, for instance, the reversal in usage 
reflected in the periodical indexes. Poole’s 
Index (1802-1881) lists 61 articles under the 
heading “Oratory and Orators” and 3 under 
“Public Speaking.” The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature (18 90-1899) lists only 3 
articles under the first heading and 23 under 
the second. 

6 The writer of the present article has made 
no attempt to distinguish “oratory” from “pub- 
lic speaking.” Except where otherwise indicated, 
the two terms are used interchangeably. 

7 An article on “Eloquence,” written by Sen- 
ator Hoar (Modern Eloquence (Philadelphia, 
1900-1903), XI, xiv-xxiv), was originally pub- 
lished in Scribner’s Magazine under the title 
“Oratory” (Vol. XXIX, 756-62). 
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to “mere speaking,” produces “oratory.” 
For others it is the quality which im- 
parts a “literary” touch. John P. Alt- 
geld, for instance, states categorically 
that “No talk is eloquent unless it reads 
well. Witerary excellence is the very 
breath of eloquence.”* 

All agree that “eloquence” is virtually 
impossible to define, yet each writer 
seems eager despite the difficulty to 
make the attempt. It is possible to find 
nearly one hundred definitions, ranging 
from a mysterious admixture of Truth, 
Art, and Personality,® to a functional 
treatment of eloquence as persuasion.’ 
These definitions, instead of clarifying 
terminology, only confuse it further. 
This is possibly attributable to the fact 
that they seem to have been framed not 
for purposes of description and analysis, 
but primarily as a means of heaping 
encomium upon the art of speaking. 
The definitions vary greatly in detail 
and aim. Some describe eloquence in 
terms of its constituent qualities, others 
in terms of its effect or purpose or the 
kind of appeals made. If, however, 
there is one matter upon which _ the 
majority of commentators agree, it is 
the high emotional content of eloquence 
(or oratory). For some, indeed, it is 
entirely a matter of flaming passions 
and lightning flashes—emotional speak- 
ing to win an emotional response. But 
the most common conception of elo- 
quence is that of a judicious mixture of 
reason and emotion. Frequent reference 
is made to “red-hot logic,” “logic on 
fire,” “impassioned reasoning,” and the 


8 Altgeld, J. P., Oratory, Its Requirements 
and Its Rewards (Chicago, 1901), p. 25. 

® Bashford, James W., “Oratory,” in Prac- 
tical Elements of Elocution, by R. I. Fulton 
and T. C. Trueblood (Boston, 1903), pp. 421- 
50. 

10 Shepard, George, “English Eloquence and 
Debate,” Bibliotheca Sacra, XXIX (Jan., 1872), 
38; “Eloquence,” Evangelical Review, IX (April, 
1858), 586. 
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like. A common way of assessing this 


quality is by its effect on the hearer. 


Thus Cyrus Northrop speaks of 


. . that characteristic of human speech which 
not one of you can define and which every one 


’ of you has felt and never fails to recognize by 


the electric thrill which passes through you 
whenever its power is revealed. . . .11 


Eloquence and Liberty 


The close relationship between elo- 
quence and political and religious lib- 
erty is a familiar theme throughout the 
second half of the century. Reference 
has already been made to American 
admiration of Greek democracy. Lib- 
erty, it was proclaimed, is the very es- 
sence of democracy; and eloquence, as 
the ancients have demonstrated, springs 
flowering from the soil of liberty. As 
one ebullient American wrote at mid- 
century: 

Eloquence and liberty are the inseparable off- 
spring of the same mother, nursed at the same 
breast; two beams from the same sun; two 
chords of the same harp; two arrows from the 
same quiver; two thunderbolts twin born in 


heaven, and most glorious in their conflicts and 
conquests on the earth.12 


The same observation is made in the 
staid North American Review by a re- 
viewer of Everett’s addresses: “The ex- 
perience of the world has shown pretty 
conclusively, that eloquence and_po- 
litical liberty go hand in hand, flourish 
under similar favoring influences, and 
dying together, are buried in the same 
grave.""** And Lorenzo Sears points out 
in his History of Oratory** that while 
poetry and prose may be written in jail, 
the orator can function only in a free 
society where the ear of a public is 
readily accessible and where the will of 


11 “Eloquence and the Law,” Addresses, Edu- 
cational and Patriotic (Minneapolis, 1910), p. 
64. 
"s Magoon, E. L., Orators of the American 
Revolution (New York, ca. 1848), p. 169. 

13 Felton, C. C., North American Review, 
LXXI_ (Oct., 1850), 445. 

14 (Chicago, 1903), p. 34. 
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the people exerts an influence upon the 
conduct of public affairs. 


Periods of high nationalistic fervor 
apparently stimulated the discussion of 
this theme. American experiments in 
imperialism at the end of the century 
inspired (and were possibly inspired by) 
glorification of national institutions, 
among which were our love of liberty 
and our intense desire to bestow it up- 
on all mankind. The discussions of 
liberty and eloquence published at this 
time have about them a strong flavor of 
Manifest Destiny. Typical is professor 
Edward Allen’s essay on “The Oratory 
of Anglo-Saxon Countries,”*® in which 
he glorifies English-speaking peoples as 
history’s greatest lovers of liberty. Allen’s 
account of the forcible ejection of “the 
indigenous people of this continent, to 
make way for a higher civilization, a 
larger destiny” conveys the impression 
that the English-speaking people loved 
liberty so much that they decided to 
keep it all for themselves. Nevertheless, 
whatever the current conception of lib- 
erty, and whatever the immediate stim- 
ulus to published eulogies of the bless- 
ings of democracy, the writers agree 
that since antiquity, eloquence and lib- 
erty have walked hand in hand, pros- 
pering and suffering together. 


Eloquence and Character 


That the orator must be a man of 
character is likewise a matter of wide- 
spread agreement. “Character,” like 
some of the other terms employed in 
evaluations of the orator, refers to a 
quality which is more readily “felt” 
than defined. But each writer confident- 
ly assumes that the reader will appre- 
hend clearly what is meant by the term. 
This attribute is often named as the 
sole (or at least the most important) 


15 Brewer, David J. (ed.), The World’s Best 
Orations (St. Louis, 1901), I, xiii-xviii. 


source of eloquence. “In character, af- 
ter all,” says E.G . Parker, “lies the 
source of the great energies of elo- 
quence,’*® and Bishop Vincent echoes 
this sentiment in his insistence that a 
Christian character lies at the very basis 
of true oratory. ““Then only is oratory 
eloquence when it utters the great and 
sincere force of character.’’!* 


Professor Shedd, in outlining his ethi- 
cal theory of eloquence,'* also empha- 
sizes the importance of character. Shedd 
is concerned lest the honorable art of 
oratory degenerate into mere vanity and 
display. He rebels against the idea that 
oratory is a fine art; the orator, he in- 
sists, has a practical end in mind, and in 
achieving that end he should be more 
interested in the true and the good than 
in the beautiful. A beautiful speech is 
not necessarily eloquent, nor is a suc- 
cessful speech. All true eloquence 
springs from integrity and strength of 
character. 

. .. no man is eloquent who is destitute of moral 
force of character, and no discourse is eloquent 
that is not prevaded [sic] with a moral earnest- 


ness that is higher than any mere scientific 
talent or aesthetic feeling.19 


Truth as the Essence of Eloquence 


Closely allied to the concept of elo- 
quence as arising from the character of 
the speaker is the idea that truth is es- 
sential to eloquence. In fact, character 
and truth-speaking are to some writers 
the same thing; the speaker who never 
neglects his duty to speak the truth is 
the speaker who has “character.” The 
insistence upon truth (frequently itall- 
cized or spelled out in capital letters) 
occurs again and again in the literature. 


16 Parker, Edward G., Golden Age of Amer- 
ican Oratory (Boston, 1857), p. 420. 

17 “A School of Oratory,” Chautauquan, XXII 
(Jan., 1896), p. 456. 

18 Shedd, William G. T., “The Ethical Theory 
of Rhetoric and Eloquence,” Literary Essays 
(New York, ¢1878), pp. 79-121. 

19 [bid., p. 88. 
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This conception of eloquence receives 
its most complete expression in the writ- 
ings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. “What 
is the‘use of logic and legal acumen,” 
he asks, “if it be not to demonstrate to 
the people what is  metaphysically 
true?”*° Eloquence, says Emerson, must 
be based on fact: ‘““The orator is thereby 
an orator, that he keeps his feet ever 
on a fact. Thus only is he invincible. 
No gifts, no graces, no power of wit or 
learning or illustration will make any 
amends for want of this.”** But in 
speaking of “fact” the writer is not 
thinking of empirical data. The refer- 
ence is to truth—eternal, immutable 
truth. The orator deals with universal 
principles which touch all men in all 
ages. He does not, as Isocrates says, try 
to make the great small and the small 
great, but he 


. Sees through all masks to the eternal scale 
of truth, in such sort that he can hold up be- 
fore the eyes of men the fact of today steadily 
to that standard, thereby making the great 
great, and the small small, which is the true 
way to astonish and to reform mankind.22 


These sentiments of the sage of Con- 
cord were ardently endorsed, at least by 
implication, by many of his contempor- 
aries.**> One is struck by the fact that 


two important assumptions underlie 


Emerson (Boston, 


20 Journals of Ralph W. 
1909-14), VIII, 196. 

21 “Eloquence,” The Complete Works of 

Ralph W. Emerson (Boston, ¢1903-04), VII, 93- 
94. 
22 Ibid., p. 98. Cf. “The American Scholar,” 
Works, I, 102: “Let him not quit his belief that 
a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and 
honorable of the earth affirm it to be the crack 
of doom.” 

23 See, for example, Pittenger, William, Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular (New York, 1875), p. 
129; Byars, W. V. (ed.), Handbook of Oratory 
(St. Louis, 1901), p. xxi; Emerson, C. W., “The 
Power of Oratory,” Modern Eloquence (Phila- 
delphia, ¢igoo-03), XIII, v-xiii; “Ancient and 
Modern Eloquence,” Littell’s Living Age, XXIX 
(May 3, 1851), 194; Judson, A. M., “Eloquence,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, XX (Sept., 1854), 
538; Macintosh, J. S., “The Whit- Sunlight of 
Potent Words,” in Beecher, H. W., Oratory 
(Philadelphia, 1893), pp. 59-64. 
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these remarks. The first is that truth is 
readily ascertainable and has the same 
appearance to all men. One marvels at 
the calm assurance of these men that the 
orator has only to lay hold of truth in 
order to be eloquent and _ successful. 
The orator, apparently, has a_ clear 
choice, truth or falsehood. The upright 
man will choose truth every time. A 
possible explanation of this certainty 
about the nature of truth is that these 
writers are using the term in a meta- 
physical sense. They are talking not 
about probability or demonstrable fact, 
but about eternal verities, intuitively 
perceived. Hence Emerson’s curious 
statement about logic’s demonstrating 
what is metaphysically true. 

A second pervading assumption is that 
truth, if given free currency, will al- 
ways beat out falsehood and error. Oc- 
casionally, this assumption is brought 
to the surface and stated explicitly, as 
when Emerson says: 


Once for all the best lie has this insuperable 
objection. They are always at the mercy of a 
truth-speaker. It does very well as long as all 
the spectators agree to make-believe with them, 
but the first unlucky boy that calls things by 
their names will ruin the cheat, unless they can 
coax the good Creator not to make any more 
men... .?4 


Thus to many commentators on the 
art, truth was the very heart of genuine 
eloquence. Nor did many of them flinch 
from defending the necessary concomi- 
tant of this position—that it is impossi- 
ble to be eloquent in defence of the 
wrong or untrue. 


Eloquence as Adaptation to Situation 

William Mathews devotes an entire 
chapter of his Oratory and Orators to 
discussing “The Tests of Eloquence.” 
He comes to the conclusion that elo- 
quence is a relative term. One can no 


more say that a discourse is eloquent 


24 Journals, VIII, 194-95. 
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than that a medicine is wholesome, un- 
less he knows the purpose for which it 
is intended, for eloquence is “the art by 
which a discourse is adapted to its end,” 
to use Campbell’s definition. “The true 
orator,” says Mathews, “will always study 
the character of his audience, and 
whether he is copious and flowing, or 
concise and pointed . . . he will at all 
times accommodate himself to his situ- 
ation. . . .”*> Mathews is only one of 
several who name appropriateness to 
situation as the principal criterion of elo- 
quence. E. T. Channing disagrees with 
those who maintain that a speech must 
excite the passions in order to be elo- 
quent. It is not true, he says, that a 
person cannot reason and be eloquent at 
the same time. The important thing 
is that the speech be adapted to its pur- 
pose, whether that purpose call for emo- 
tional or rational response.*® Harry 
Thurston Peck applies this test to In- 
gersoll’s “Plumed Knight” speech and 
pronounces it nearly perfect, even 
though he obviously disapproves of the 
style. “All oratory, in the end,” he ex- 
plains, “is most fairly judged by its 
adaptation to the circumstances of its 
utterance. .. .”’27 


Success as a Criterion of Eloquence 


Success is even more widely cited than 
adaptation to situation as the most im- 
portant test of eloquence. Obviously, 
the two are not mutually exclusive. 
Mathews, for all his enthusiasm about 
studying the audience, is greatly con- 
cerned with the success of the orator. 
And Peck states categorically in another 


place that “oratory is the one thing of 


25 Mathews, William, Oratory and Orators 
(Chicago, 1879), p. 213. 

26 Channing, Edward T., Lectures Read to 
the Seniors in Harvard College (Boston, 1856), 
Pp. 98-104. 

27 Peck, H. T., “Robert G. Ingersoll,” Book- 
man, X (Sept., 1899), 26. 
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which the only criterion is success.’’?* 
The word “only” appears to render this 
statement incompatible with his com- 
ment on Ingersoll just quoted, yet he 
attempts to show that a speech may be 
successful because it is adapted to the 
audience and occasion. But critics who 
have nothing to say about the part 
played by the speaking situation are 
vociferous in their assertion that the test 
of an orator’s art is its success. They 
are seldom explicit about what they 
mean by the term, but the “success” of 
which they speak often seems to refer, 
not to the carrying of an important 
point or the achievement of a specific 
purpose, but to an immediate stirring 
of the audience into a state of intense 
excitation. When E. C. Parker says, 
“The test of oratory .. . it cannot too 
often be repeated, is success. It is not 
correct composition, nor solid thought, 
except as these conduce to success,’’*® 
he speaks for the majority of his fellow- 
critics. 

A few non-conformists, it is true, re- 
fuse to accept this position, but they are 
notable chiefly because they are rare. 
J. P. Altgeld, who, it will be remember- 
ed, thought of eloquence in terms of 
literary excellence,*® injects this heresy 
into the controversy: “All the great 
speeches ever delivered were protests 
against injustice and appeals for the 
public welfare. Generally they 
the losing side. Defeat is often 
tism of immortality.”** And Thomas 
B. Reed, a practical politician, surprises 
us with this sentiment. 


were on 
the bap- 


Oratory . 
effects. 


. . does not always seek immediate 
The Christ is always preceded by the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord!” Such eloquence, un- 
hampered by self-regard, careless of place and 


28 Peck, H. T., “Some Notes on Political Ora- 
tory,” Bookman, IV (Nov., 1896), 211. 

29 Parker, op. cit., p. 356. 

30 Supra, p. 13. 

31 Altgeld, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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power, careless of fame itself, has a loftier note 
than can ever be reached by those who are 
speaking only for the hour.32 


But Altgeld and Reed speak for a mi- 
nority. Success is generally accepted as 
a prime criterion of eloquence. 


THE PuRPOSE OF ORATORY 
Success, however, presupposes a pur- 
pose of some kind, and the critics agree 
generally that oratory (or eloquence) is 
a purposeful art. Even those who seem 
to look upon the orator as a kind of 
magnificent actor usually manage to 
convey the implication that it is not 
“mere acting,” but acting with a pur- 
pose. That purpose, clearly,-is persua- 
sion.** But persuasion to what end? 
The answers to this question, often im- 
plied rather than explicity stated, fall 
into two general categories. The orator 
persuades either to bring glory and 
power to himself or to serve mankind— 

or, conceivably, for both reasons. 


A Means to Personal Power 


One group of critics, despite lofty 
effusions about truth or patriotism, are 
unmistakably more impressed by what 
oratory can do for the orator than what 
it can do for truth or the good of man- 
kind. Their enthusiasms give them 
away. Their prose becomes rhapsodic 
as they describe how eloquence may ele- 
vate a man to a position above his fel- 
lows where he can overwhelm multitudes 
and dominate crises. “These only are 
the ‘great’ orators, who rule the senses 


32 Reed, T. B., “The Art of Oratory,” Great 
Orations (New York, 1899), p. viii. 

33 For examples of definitions of eloquence in 
terms of persuasion see the following: Judson, 
A. M., “Eloquence,” Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, XX (Sept., 1854), 535-39; “Eloquence,” 
Evangelical Review, 1X (April, 1858), 586; Hin- 
ton, J. W., Eloquence, Its Good and Evil Effects 
(Milwaukee, 1900), p. 3; Choate, Rufus, “The 
Eloquence of Revolutionary Periods,” Addresses 
and Orations (Boston, 1891), p. 167; Beecher, 
H. W., op. cit., p. 20. 
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and the souls of men, as the moon rules 
the tides of the sea.”** The orator must 
rule; that is the nub of it. Whether, 
like Everett, he charms his audience 
into submission by the grace of his 
manner and the beauty of his voce, or 
like Chatham, he terrifies his oppon- 
ents with his flashing eye, he must domi- 
nate every situation; he must rule. Lis- 
ten to William Mathews as he describes 
his hero in action: 

To stand up before a vast assembly composed of 
men of the most various callings, views, passions, 
and prejudices, and mould them at will; to play 
upon their hearts and minds as a master upon 
the keys of a piano; to convince their under- 
standings by the logic, and to thrill their feel- 
ings by the art, of the orator; to see every eye 
watching his face, and every ear intent on the 
words that drop from his lips . . . to hear 
thunders of applause at the close of every 
period; to see the whole assembly animated 
by the feelings which in him are burning and 
struggling for utterance; and to think that all 
this is the creation of the moment, and has 
sprung instantaneously from his fiery brain 
and the inspiration imparted to it by the cir- 
cumstances of the hour;—this, perhaps, is the 
greatest triumph of which the human mind 
is capable, anc that in which its divinity is 
most signally revealed.35 


Even the gentle Emerson, especially in 
early life, enjoyed witnessing the per- 
sonal triumph of an orator over his au- 
dience. When, in his essay on eloquence, 
he names manliness as the first qualifi- 
cation and compares the thrill of elo- 
quence to that of battle, he recognizes 
a struggle for mastery.** And Henry 
Ward Beecher, who like Emerson 
thought of eloquence as much more 
than an instrument of personal power, 
could not resist this burst: “Nor is there, 
let me say, on God’s footstool, anything 
so crowned and so regal as the sensation 
of one who faces an audience in a 
worthy cause, and with amplitude of 

34 Parker, op. cit., p. 370. 


35 Oratory and Orators, p. 11. 
36 “Eloquence,” Works, VIII, 111, 115, 126. 
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means, and defies them, fights them, 
controls them, conquers them.”*' 


An Instrument for Social Improvement 


But there are those who rebel against 
the notion that eloquence is primarily 
a weapon to be used by one man to gain 
dominance over others and compel them 
to do his bidding. E. T. Channing 
points out that this sort of thing is the 
very antithesis of democracy.** It is one 
of the lessons of history, he believes, 
that when a few men are in a position 
to control the destinies of the many, 
there is little connection or reason to 
the great effects they create. He rejoices 
that the power of individuals is lessened, 
that instead of the orator’s controlling 
the audience, the audience—to some ex- 
tent, at least—controls him. An audi- 
ence is not an assembly of subjects up- 
on which the orator may try the power 
of his eloquence; they are met “to see 
what eloquence can do for the ques- 
tion.” The subject is of greater import- 
ance than the speaker. Furthermore, the 
orator in America is not seeking control 
over an ignorant mob. He addresses in- 
telligent men who do not wish to be 
“easily and suddenly operated upon.” 
His task is to make men think deliber- 
ately and patiently; he has only to lodge 
truth in their minds and ultimately “the 
truth will quietly prevail.” 


Channing’s orator, it can readily be 
seen, is quite a different creature from 
the colossus idolized by Parker and 
Mathews who rules men as the moon 
rules the tides of the sea. To Channing, 
one of the greatest advantages of mod- 
ern over ancient society is that rule by 
“oreat men” has given way to rule by 
laws and institutions which govern great 
and small alike. It is remarkable that 
among the scores of commentators, 


37 Beecher, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
38 Channing, op. cit., pp. 1-25. 


Channing should have been virtually 
the only one to perceive the inconsist- 
ency between the chest-thumping hur- 
rahs for democratic institutions and the 
perfect willingness to be ruled body and 
soul by the strong man who could 
weave a magic spell or dominate by the 
power of his personality. 

A half-century later Thomas Brackett 
Reed took a position similar to that of 
Channing. Far too much has been made 
in the past, he writes in a critical intro- 
duction to a collection of speeches, of 
what oratory will do for the orator in 
adding to his power and fame. Its in- 
fluence is measured not by the wealth 
or standing it imparts to its votaries, 
but by what it does for mankind. It 
educates people, protects their rights, 
and broadens their knowledge.*® Alt- 
geld, a contemporary of Reed, is more 
specific about the social responsibilities 
of the orator. His conception of the art 
shows the influence of his liberal politi- 
cal philosophy. Altgeld sees oratory as 
a means of personal power, but power 
to do good, power to bring justice to 
oppressed humanity. His sympathies 
are with the masses who do the world’s 
work; the orator, he insists, must iden- 
tify himself with the suffering masses 
and champion their cause.*° 


DELINEATIONS OF THE ORATOR 


The Orator Apotheosized 


“Of all the efforts of the human mind, 
there is no one which -demands for its 
success so rare a union of mental gifts 
as eloquence.” So William Mathews be 
gins the first of two chapters in which 
he discusses in detail the intellectual 
and physical qualifications of the ora- 
tor.* The list of qualifications as pre- 
sented by Mathews and supplemented 


39 Reed, op. cit., pp. iii-iv. 
40 Altgeld, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
41 Oratory and Orators, pp. 63-139. 
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by many another critic of speaking is an 
impressive one. The orator who stands 
thus compositely revealed is an admir- 
able figure indeed. That these observers 
of the practice of speaking should have 
devoted so much attention to a minute 
depiction of the speaker’s every quality, 
and should have required of each new 
aspirant to the art that he possess or 
achieve these qualities, is clear evidence 
of the high regard in which the orator 
was held—in certain circles, at least. 

Physically, the orator was expected to 
possess the attributes of the platform 
Titans of the past. He must have a 
striking physical presence, an_irresisti- 
ble personal magnetism, a voice of beau- 
ty, clarity, and power. He must have 
unquestionable courage to enable him 
to stand before hostile audiences and 
rule them by sheer force of personality. 
His intellectual equipment includes a 
retentive memory, a vivid imagination 
and a ready wit. Essential also are an 
unusual command of language, a ca- 
pacity for hard work, strong self-reliance, 
an iron will, unimpeachable integrity. 
He should find “rapture and delight in 
speaking, merely as speaking.” Most im- 
portant of all, he must have a spark of 
genius—that indescribable 
something which cannot be acquired, 
but must come as a gift of God. 


elusive, 


This description is frankly a synthetic 
one, a composite picture by many artists. 
Lest it seem exaggerated, let us compare 
it with the statement of one man, Sena- 
tor George F.Hoar, written early in the 
twentieth century: 


To be a perfect and consummate orator is to 
possess the highest faculty given to man. He 
must be a great artist, and more. He must be 
a great actor, and more. He must be a master 
of the great things that interest mankind. 
What he says ought to have as permanent a 
place in literature as the highest poetry. He 
must be able to play at will on the mighty 
organ, his audience, of which human souls are 
the keys. He must have knowledge, wit, wis- 


dom, fancy, imagination, courage, nobleness, 
sincerity, grace, a heart of fire. . . . He must 
have, in perfection, the eye and the voice 
which are the only and natural avenues by 
which one human soul can enter into and 
subdue another.42 


Statements of this kind, it should be 
emphasized, are at the same time pre- 
scription and description. The writers 
are prescribing what the orator ought to 
be on the basis of what they believe he 
is and has been. The general practice 
is to illustrate each of these qualities 
by referring to some great orator who 
had it in abundance. The result is a 
sizeable number of articles and _ treat- 
ises which relate in ever increasing de- 
tail the time-honored stories of how leg- 
islative, forensic, pulpit, and occasional 
speakers have scored “hits” or have “car- 
ried all before them’’—stories which in 
many cases were based on doubtful au- 
thority to begin with. In this way was 
built up what might be termed the 
“amazing orator” tradition. This tra- 
dition thrived on idealized pictures of 
the great speakers of the past. A few 
stock narratives are told and re-told in 
the writings of the period. No one 
thinks of discussing the speaking of 
James Otis, for example, without re- 
producing John Adams’ account of his 
“Writs of Assistance’ speech, and it is 
a serious oversight, rarely committed, to 
fail to mention that Otis was a “flame 
of fire.” Discussions of Patrick Henry 
rely heavily upon the romantic tales of 
William Wirt. Similarly, no analysis of 
Webster is complete without a passage 
(quoted or completely unacknowledged) 
from March’s Reminiscences of Congress 
—usually his dramatic description of the 
“Reply to Hayne.”*® 


42“Oratory,” Scribner’s 


(June, 1901), 756. 

43 Edward Everett quotes pages of it in his 
memoir of Webster: The Works of Daniel Web- 
ster, 13th. edition (Boston, 1864), I, xcii-xcvii. 
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A great number of legends clustered 
around the famous British orators.** 
Again and again the critics use the same 
stories to illustrate the same points. 
Chatham is an outstanding favorite 
when the quality to be illustrated is 
the flashing eye of the orator, or the 
magnificent power of his “presence.” Of 
all the Chatham stories, none is more 
frequently told than the “sugar” story. 
The elder Pitt, it is related, once began 
a speech with the words, “Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker”—whereupon a smile appeared 
on the face of the audience. The speak- 
er paused, glared in obvious displeasure, 
and then repeated the word “sugar” 
three times with increasing intensity. 
The laughter was immediately quelled, 
and the speaker demanded defiantly, 
“Who will laugh at sugar now?’ 


Other celebrated Members of Parlia- 
ment were subjects of similar narratives, 
each of which redounded to the glory 
of all orators everywhere. The trial of 
Warren Hastings was especially fruitful 
of legend. Burke, it will be remembered, 
was said to have made Hastings feel like 
the most culpable man on earth. Sheri- 
dan’s triumph was even greater; the 
House was forced to adjourn after his 
speech on the Begums, in order to re- 
gain their reason. And Hastings’ de- 
fender, Mr. Logan, so the story goes, was 
completely won over. His judgment at 
the end of the first hour that “All this 
is declamatory assertion, without proof,” 
was modified hour by hour until at the 
end of the speech he is claimed to have 
cried out, “Of all monsters of iniquity, 


the most enomous is Warren Hast- 
ings!”’46 
44 Mathews relates a number of them in 


Chapter IX of his Oratory and Orators. 

45 Ibid., p. 234. 

46 See Whipple, E. P., Essays and Reviews 
(Boston, 1861), II, 285. Chauncey Goodrich 
questions the authenticity of the story in his 
essay on Sheridan, Select British Eloquence 
(New York, 1870), footnote, p. 401. 
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And so a tradition was built up, based 
on these and similar stories, a tradition 
of the orator as a superman, a Godlike 
creature whose superior powers gave him 
dominion over other men. The remark- 
able thing is the complete credulity with 
which these tales were accepted. Now 
and then someone expresses wonder 
that such marvellous effects should 
have been wrought by speeches which, 
when read, seem so commonplace, but 
the explanation that the speaker’s phy- 
sical presence made the difference is 
sufficient. Seldom is there any doubt 
that the effects were indeed wrought.‘ 


The Orator Ridiculed 


Although the ranks of the admirers 
of eloquence remained relatively un- 
broken in adhering to the conception 
of the orator as a superior being, there 
were others who looked upon the speak- 
er as a public enemy rather than a hero, 
and who considered eloquence an in- 
fallible sign of scatterbrains. The name 
of Thomas Carlyle is commonly asso- 
ciated with this point of view. His essay 
on the ‘“Stump-Orator,’’*’ written in 
1850, was the prototype of a series of 
articles and essays which appeared in 
America during the remainder of the 
century.*® 


47 A notable exception is found in an article 
by Michael MacDonagh, a Parliamentary re- 
porter, on “The Tradition of Oratory,” Living 
Age, CCXLII (July 16, 1904), 163-74. Mac- 
Donagh raises an incredulous eyebrow at some 
of the standard stories. He concludes that the 
reputations of British orators. rest on contempo- 
rary opinion, accepted uncritically and handed 
down for generations. Originators of these 
stories—chroniclers like Macaulay and _ Lord 
Brougham—he suggests, were often more in- 
terested in stylistic excellence and dramatic 
effect than in strict accuracy. 

48 The Works of Thomas Carlyle, Edinburgh 
Edition (New York, 1903-04), XX, 172-213. Al- 
though this paper is primarily concerned with 
American critics, Carlyle’s essay is mentioned 
because it inspired numerous endorsements and 
defenses in this country. 

49 J. P. Dolliver dismisses Carlyle’s “clumsy 
criticism” fifty years later as simply one aspect 
of the Scotchman’s whole criticism of democracy 
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In this bitter denunciation of all 
speaking, Carlyle asks for more deeds 
and fewer words. He deplores the pre- 
vailing emphasis on speech in school 
and public life, objecting that speaking 
is by no means the highest human fac- 
ulty. He lays down as his thesis the 
proposition that “the true function of 
intellect is not that of talking, but of 
understanding and discerning with a 
view to performing.” His picture of the 
political speaker offers an interesting 
contrast to the amazing orator concep- 
tion: 

Probably there is not in Nature a more dis- 
tracted phantasm than your commonplace elo- 
quent speaker, as he is found on platforms, in 
parliaments, on Kentucky stumps, at tavern- 
dinners, in windy, empty, insincere times like 
ours. The ‘excellent Stump-Orator’ as our ad- 
miring Yankee friends define him . . . is not 
an artist I can much admire, as matters go!5° 


Carlyle’s basic assumptions are inter- 
esting. It is postulated that speakers 
connot be doers; talking vitiates action; 
one talks instead of acting. Further- 
more, one who talks well must necessar- 
ily be empty-headed; skill in speech is a 
sign of intellectual shallowness. Also, 
to speak an idea is apparently to im- 
poverish oneself; “The idea you have 
once spoken . . . is no longer yours; it 
is gone from you, so much life and vir- 
tue is gone. Carlyle prefers that 
the speaker keep silent, let his ideas 
activate him and move him to do good 
things. His final counsel is a plea for 
silence: “Be not a Public Orator, thou 
brave young British man... . Thy 
words, let them be few, and well-order- 
ed. Love silence rather than speech in 
these tragic days... .””> 


and calls it “a part of his general complaint 
against the progress of society—the voice of the 
old regime recording its malediction against the 
new era.” “Oratory of the Stump,” Modern 
Eloquence (Philadelphia, ¢igoo-1903), X, xxi. 
50 Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 175-76. 
51 Ibid., pp. 212-13. 


The Carlyle influence was soon felt in 
America. In 1860 the Atlantic Mothly 
carried an article entitled “A Plea For 
Freedom From Speech and Figures of 
Speech-Makers,”*? a flippant condemna- 
tion of public speaking in general. The 
author calls for a protest against garrul- 
ity, and proposes as the protestants’ 
creed: (1) Tongues were given us to be 
held, and (2) Dumbness sets the brute 
below the man; Silence elevates the man 
above the brute. He suggests combat- 
ting the debating societies with “The 
Jolly Oysters Club,” whose members are 
pledged to keep their mouths shut. He 
closes this tongue-in-cheek discussion 
with a confession that he has fallen into 
the very vice he condemns, “like Car- 
lyle, who has talked a quarter of a cen- 
tury in praise of holding your tongue.” 


Ten years later the same periodical 

published “A Plea For Silence.”** Like 
the previous article it is a tribute to 
the power and majesty of silence, though 
it does not directly attack the public 
speaker. 
To announce, describe, discuss, and criticize 
every event in politics, science, literature, art, 
and society has become the business of so many 
tongues and pens, that wise men are fain to seek 
the woods and the desert, in order to collect 
their thoughts, to recover their equanimity, and 
to escape the din of eternal communication. ... 
Utterance is the ideal of the day.5+4 


The writer’s criticism of a tendency “to 
disintegrate private intelligence by fus- 
ing it in public assimilation” is remini- 
scent of Carlyle. It is as if the wise man 
somehow loses something when he shares 
his thoughts with the common herd. 


Samuel Gardner also echoes Carlyle’s 
dicta in his collection of essays. “Your 
speakers and your actors are not often 
the same persons. Great barkers do not 


52 Atlantic Monthly, VI (Dec., 1860), 740-45. 

53 Tuckerman, H. T., Atlantic Monthly, 
XXVI_ (Dec., 1870), 698-707. 

54 Ibid., p. 707. 
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In an- 
other essay he disparages the talking 
power as a low faculty, seldom conspicu- 
ous in the highest order of intellects: 


bite,” he says in one place.*® 


It requires only a tongue, which most people 
have, to be able to talk in private or in public 
either—and he who can do one tolerably, can 
do the other also—but to be silent shows 
brains, a higher organ than the tongue.5é 


Thus two widely differing concep- 
tions of the orator are presented. The 
great majority of commentators picture 
him as a godlike creature, possessed of 
preternatural powers. But a minority, 
possibly influenced by Carlyle, and re- 
acting adversely to the amazing orator 
tradition, disparage speaking and _ ridi- 
cule the speaker, charging that he is an 
ignoramus with a loud voice and a 
smooth tongue. . 


THE TRAINING OF THE ORATOR 

In view of the wide variety of atti- 
tudes toward eloquence and the orator, 
it is understandable that there should 
be differences of opinion with regard to 
the speaker’s training. It is surprising to 
find, however, that the controversy is 
centered not upon precisely what the 
training should be, but upon whether 
there should be training or not. With 
a few exceptions, the published com- 
ment is written by men who favor more 
and better rhetorical training, but their 
writings are largely in the nature of a 
defence against the claims of those who 
oppose such training. The arguments 
of its opponents, therefore, are found in 
the writings of its defenders, presented 
as points to be refuted. 

Reports of a sad neglect of rhetorical 
(or “oratorical”) training appear fre- 
quently from 1850 to the end of the 


55 “Post-Prandium Eloquence,” Autumn Leaves 
(New York, 1865), p. 168. 

56“*The Speech-Maker,” Autumn Leaves, p. 
259- 


century.°* The compiler of a Book of 
Oratory published in 1852 notes in his 
preface that the amount of training in 
oratory “in our seminaries of learning” 
is not nearly what it should be.°* He ob- 
serves that in ancient times the study of 
oratory was central in the curriculum, 
but that it is no longer more than an 
adjunct. A generation later Mathews 
devoted forty pages of his Oratory and 
Orators to “A Plea For Oratorical Cul- 
ture.”’*® Several reasons for the apparent 
neglect of rhetorical training are sug- 
gested in these and similar writings. It 
goes without saying, of course, that those 
who refused to recognize oratory as an 
art and who regarded the orator as a 
garrulous charlatan would not be likely 
to support further training for more 
garrulous charlatans. But there 
also some among the admirers of elo- 


were 


quence who opposed instruction in the 
art, though for a different reason. These 
were the believers in the divine inspira- 
tion of the orator, those who felt that 
the great speakers of the past had 
achieved greatness because they were 
so destined by God and nature, and not 
by dint of any training in rhetorical 
skills. Speech training, then (which, it 
will be remembered, was dominated at 
this time by the elocutionists), was op- 
posed by those who believed that the 
orator was born, not made, and by 
those who were opposed to having ora- 
tors either born or made. 

This question of whether the orator 
is born or made was widely discussed. 
The old adage, Orator fit, poeta nascitur, 
is frequently encountered, almost invari- 
ably accompanied by the observation 
that it is only a half-truth. The orator, 
like the poet, is both born and made; 

57 The limits arbitrarily set for this study. 
Such comments are obviously to be found prior 
and subsequent to the dates here indicated. 

58 Marshall, E. C., Book of Oratory (New 


York, 1852), pp. 6-7. 
59 Pp. 407-46. 
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poets need training, and orators need 
native genius—so the argument runs. 
One writer divides oratory into manner 
and matter, and submits that while mat- 
ter may be gained by reading, training, 
and labor, it is doubtful whether man- 
ner can ever be acquired.*° The com- 
ment of Michael MacDonagh is typical; 
his answer is a compromise. 
Unquestionably, the orator, like the poet, the 
painter, the man of letters, is born, not made. 
There are certain qualities which must be 
native to a man if he is to become an orator.®1 
But even if a man have all the natural gifts 
of oratory, success in their application can only 
be obtained by the most sedulous training.62 


A second reason given in explanation 
of the sorry state of rhetorical training 
is the desire of speakers to encourage 
the popular belief that they speak with- 
out preparation in the inspiration of the 
moment. This, in turn, adds credence 
to the legend that the orator is born, 
not niade. “One of the reasons why the 
very name of rhetoric has fallen into dis- 
repute in this age,” says William Math- 
ews, “is that the greatest artists strive to 
conceal their perfection init. . . .”° 
And James Winans remarks that “it is 
one of the littlenesses of great men that 
they like to give the impression that 
their great efforts are extemporane- 
ous.’"** In stressing the need for rhetori- 
cal training, Winans brands as false the 
stories about great speeches made on the 
spur of the moment. He mentions the 
“Reply to Hayne” and the “Gettysburg 
Address” which, contrary to popular 
legend, where actually the result of care- 
ful preparation. 

A third objection to the training of 
the orator is nearly as old as oratory it- 

60 Parkyn, E. A., “Oratory,” Westminster Re- 
view, CLVI (Nov., 1901), 560. 

61 “Is the Orator Born or Made?” Living Age, 
CCXLIII, (Oct. 1, 1904), 25. 

62 [bid., p. 27. 

63 Oratory and Orators, p. 211. 

64 Wagner, Harr, Notable Speeches by Notable 


Speakers of the Great West (San _ Francisco, 
1902), Introd., p. 9. 
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self. William Pittenger refers to it while 
addressing himself to the question, “Can 
Eloquence Be Taught?” 

There is a widespread opinion that all study 
of the mode of oratory is unmanly, and leads 
to the substitution of artifice and adornment 
for simplicity and power. “Let a man _ have 
something to say,” it is argued, “and he need 
not waste his time in trying to find how to say 


it.”"65 


Pittenger goes on to say that this senti- 
ment is so prevalent that a clergyman 
friend of his was careful to conceal from 
his congregation that he was taking elo- 
cution lessons, for fear his influence 
should wane. Henry Ward Beecher also 
expresses impatience with the claim that 
if a man knows what he wants to say he 
can say it. He thinks it ludicrously in- 
consistent for a man to oppose speech 
training, and at the same time to pay 
money to have his daughter trained to 
sing hymns.®® 

Evidence of opposition to rhetorical 
training on the grounds indicated by 
Pittenger and Beecher is not lacking. 
One anthologist is contemptuous of 
“mere exercises in declamation and elo- 
cution.’’*? He attacks what he calls “the 
pursuit of manner for its own sake,” 
and adds: “I submit that the art, or the 
habit, of pronouncing nothing in such a 
way as to make it pass for something 
grand, is not so little known among us 
as to call for special encouragement and 
aid by books and teachers.” The mind, 
and not the tongue, he asserts, should 
receive primary attention in education. 
The editorial pages of E. L. Godkin’s 
influential weekly, Nation, also contain 
much of this kind of criticism. Godkin 
consistently takes the line that there is 
already far too much glibness abroad in 
the land, and that the remedy lies not 
“in setting young men to spout in pub- 


65 Extempore Speech (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 9. 

66 Beecher, op. cit., p. 33. 

67 Hudson, Henry, Text-Book of Prose (Bos- 
ton, 1876), p. viii. 











lic, before they have learnt to think,” 
but in giving them solid instruction in 
reasoning, in analysis, and in thought 
organization, with the assurance that 
fluency will follow naturally after- 
wards.** Implicit in such criticism, of 
course, is a curious distinction between 
“rhetorical training,” by which is ap- 
parently meant instruction in voice, ges- 
ture, and other aspects of delivery, and 
“mental training,” the mastery, selec- 
tion, and arrangement of subject matter. 

While those interested in the training 
of the orator are principally concerned 
with its necessity or value, some sugges- 
tions are made as to the nature of such 
training. The aspiring orator is advised 
to study the dictionary, to improve his 
style by an assiduous use of the pen, to 
translate abundantly from the Greek 
and Latin classics, to store his mind with 
the treasures of ancient and modern 
literature. He must read and analyse the 
speeches of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, 
and Webster; he must labor incessantly; 
and he must practice, practice, practice. 
The critics disagree among themselves 
concerning the value of the debating so- 
ciety in training the orator. Some, like 
William Schuyler,®’ are highly enthusi- 
astic. Schuyler considers the debating 
society the principal training agency in 
America. Others, like William Math- 
ews,*° distrust college debating clubs be- 
cause they are apt to impart mere 
fluency and grace while overlooking gen- 
uine thought and purpose. 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF ORATORY 


Concurrent with this great interest in 
the practice of oratory may be found a 
tremendous concern with the question 
“Is oratory a lost art?” In 1857, Edward 
Parker looked back upon America’s 


68 “Rhetorical Training,” Nation, XX (March 
4, 1875), 145-46. 

69 In Brewer, op. cit., IX, 3263-67. 

70“Too Much Speaking,” Hours With Men 
and Books (Chicago, 1889), p. 285. 
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golden age and sighed for “‘the days that 
are passed and gone.’”’ Nevermore, he 
opines, will eloquence rise to its pre- 
vious heights. Congressional speaking is 
doomed by party allegiances and great 
distances separating the speaker from 
his constituency; forensic speaking is 
stultified by a welter of court decisions 
which have settled all the great open 
questions. Only parade eloquence will 
continue; “the bagpipe and the wind- 
pipe” for festal days.71 | By the time 
Mathews wrote his Oratory and Orators 
in 1879, the question had assumed sufh- 
cient importance to merit an entire 
chapter. He draws freely upon what his 
predecessors have said on the subject 
and reaches the conclusion that although 
oratory is probably not a lost art, it has 
undergone some serious modification."? 
During the 18g0’s the question was de- 
bated furiously in the periodicals** and 
as late as 1905, A. R. Spofford expressed 
the opinion to the Columbia Historical 
Society that oratory was still very much 
alive, and that the golden age lay ahead 
and not behind.** 

Those who gave a negative answer to 
the question, “Has oratory declined?” 
seem to have been in the majority, al- 
though talk of a “negative” and an “af- 
firmative” position in this controversy 
is practically meaningless, since lack of 
agreement as to terminology made any 
direct clash of opinion extremely diff- 
cult. For example, a writer to whom 
“oratory” meant nothing more than per- 
suasive public speaking, and one who 
applied the term only to a carefully 
wrought work of art, replete with classi- 

71 Parker, op. cit., pp. 7-12. 

72 Oratory and Orators, pp. 30-62. 

73 Dawes, Henry L., “Has Oratory Declined?” 
Forum, XVIII (Oct., 1894), 146-60; Edwards, 
E. Jay, “Is Oratory a Lost Art?” Chautauquan, 
XIV (Jan., 1892), 445-48; Peck, Harry T., “Some 
Notes on Political Oratory,” Bookman, IV 
(Nov-Dec., 1896), 208-15; 324-32. 

74“The Eloquence of Congress: Historical 


Notes,” Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society (Washington, 1906), IX, 197. 
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cal allusions and delivered verbatim 
from memory, might reasonably be ex- 
pected ‘to take different sides on the 
question “Has oratory declined?” But 
since they’are not talking about the 
same thing at all, there is not necessarily 
any real difference of opinion. 

Before the Civil War, the controversy 
took the form of a comparison of an- 
cient and modern eloquence. This was 
but another manifestation of the Ameri- 
can bid for a share in the ethos of 
Greece and Rome.** Most of these com- 
parisons are extremely uncritical, and 
result only in the conclusion that there 
is much to be said for both ancient and 
modern eloquence. With the exception 
of James Hadley and E. T. Channing, 
few recognize the need for definite stand- 
ards of excellence. Hadley’s answer to 
the question “Is Ancient Eloquence Su- 
perior to Modern?’’’® is brief, but sys- 
tematic. He names persuasiveness, ve- 
hemence of passion, depth of feeling, 
cogency of argument, and aesthetic ex- 
cellence, as indispensable elements of 
eloquence. Modern speakers, he grants, 
have equaled the ancients in all elements 
except the latter. Channing's lecture 
on “The Orator and His Times’? re- 
veals neither gaping reverence for the 
ancients nor chauvinistic puffing of Am- 
erican oratory. The orator, he points 
out, is a product of his times. Changing 
conditions bring about changes in elo- 
quence; modern oratory, like ancient 
oratory, is accommodated to the condi- 
tions which give it birth. 

This comparison of ancient and mod- 
ern eloquence gave way after the Civil 
War to a concern for the decline of 
modern oratory. It was no longer a mat- 
ter of whether Webster and Clay were 


75 See, for example, the review of Everett's 
“Orations and Speeches,” North American Re- 
view, LXXI (Oct., 1850), p. 446. 

76 Essays, Philological and Critical (New York, 
1873), PP- 349-51. 

77 Channing, op. cit., pp. 1-25. 
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superior to Demosthenes and Cicero, 
but whether there was anyone in post- 
war America to compare with Webster 
and Clay. As early as 1866 James Parton 
interrupted his evaluation of Clay to re- 
mark, “Oratory was then in the highest 
vogue. .. . The tendency now is to un- 
dervalue oratory, and we regret it.7* Ap- 
parently the “decline” had 
begun. 


already 


Few were willing to pronounce ora- 
tory dead, but many pointed to evi- 
dences of and reasons for its decline. 
Cited as contributing factors were the 
growing influence of the press, rigid 
party control and the committee system 
in Congress, decreased susceptibility of 
audiences to emotional appeals, lack of 
competent speakers, and the changing 
nature of the subjects discussed. Those 
who insisted, in the face of all opposi- 
tion, that oratory was stronger than ever 
pointed triumphantly to the phenom- 
enal influence exerted by Grady’s “New 
South” speech, and later by Bryan’s 
“Cross of Gold” speech. Others, in re- 
buttal, claimed that Bryan had been 
charged with being a “mere orator” and 
that that epithet was regarded as a dis- 
qualification for the presidency.” 


Reprints from British periodicals in- 
dicate that a similar controversy was be- 
ing carried on across the ocean. Note 
the similarity of these two opening sen- 
tences, one from an article by an Ameri- 
can, the other by a Briton: 


The cant phrase of conventional conversation 
says that the age of oratory is over.8° 


It is one of the conventions of the age to say 
that parliamentary oratory is a lost art.81 


78“Henry Clay,” North American Review, 
CII (Jan., 1866), 155. 

79 Kimball, A. R., “The Passing of the Art of 
Oratory,” Outlook, LVIII (Jan. 29, 1898), 278- 
“30 Hale, E. E., “Memories of a Hundred 
Years: The Orators—Modern American Ora- 
tory,” Outlook, LXXI (June 7, 1902), 405. 

*1 MacDonagh, M., “The Tradition of Ora- 
tory,” Living Age, CCXLII (July 16, 1904), 163. 
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Still more striking is the fact that nearly 
all treatments of this subject, regardless 
of the position taken, conclude on pre- 
cisely the same note: namely, that when 
the occasion is ripe, when great subjects 
need discussing, the orator will arise to 
fill the need. This statement by the edi- 
tor of Bookman is typical: 

As it has always been true in the past, so will 
it always, we believe, be true throughout the 
future, that when great bodies of men are 
stirred by intense emotion . . . then will the 
fire once more descend and touch the lips of 
some born orator, who will as heretofore smite 
down all opposition, take reason and imagina- 
tion captive, and impose his single will on all 
who hear him, by the indescribable magic of 
the spoken word.s2 


There seems to have been little doubt, 
even among those who proclaimed the 
decline of oratory, that when the time 
came for great oratory, great orators 
would not be lacking. 


SUMMARY 


Such are the themes which recur most 
frequently during fifty vears of com- 
ment upon oratory as an institution, an 
instrument for inspiring, instructing, 
and persuading men in a democracy. 
Both the instrument and the man who 


82 Peck, H. T., “Some Notes on Political Ora- 
tory,” Bookman, 1V_ (Dec.. 1896), 332. That 
precisely the same sentiment was expressed in 
Britain is shown in this statement by a British 
writer whose article was reprinted in this coun- 
try: “But if this country is ever again disturbed 
by a mighty political issue which arouses the 
abiding, elemental forces of human nature .. . 
orators as passionate, as persuasive, and as con- 
vincing as the greatest of whom tradition speaks, 
will be heard again thundering, appealing, and 
denouncing in our Houses of Parliament.’”” Mac- 
Donagh, M., “The Tradition of Oratory,” Liv- 
ing Age, CCXLII (July 16, 1904), 174. 
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employs it are subject to minute scru- 
tiny. What is eloquence? it is asked. 
What are its uses; from what sources 
does it derive its power; how viable is 
it; under what conditions does it flour- 
ish? What manner of man is the orator? 
What are his qualifications; how is he 
trained; what is his function in society? 
The answers to these questions are illu- 
minating, for they shed light upon an 
important aspect of the life of the times. 
Yet the very fact that they were asked 
is in itself significant. Each age has its 
own heroes. The orator was certainly 
one outstanding hero of the nineteenth 
century. The glorification of the orator 
supplies us with an index to the spirit 
of those times, just as the glorification 
of the business tycoon illustrates the 
spirit of the 1920's. 

And there can be no doubt that the 
comment contains a preponderance of 
veneration. Always in the dominant 
position is the admirer of the orator— 
defining eloquence in glowing terms, 
proclaiming the transcendent power of 
oratory, relating the triumphs of the 
great orators of the past. But at all 
times there is also the sceptical minority 
on the sidelines 





identifying eloquence 
with fluency and pronouncing it an in- 
ferior talent, proclaiming the decline of 
oratory, or hoping for it, ridiculing the 
speaker as a second-rate intellect who 
dissipates his energies in “spouting” be- 
cause he lacks the ability to act or the 
strength of character to hold his tongue. 
However, if we may judge from pub- 
lished comment, this is clearly a minor- 
ity opinion. The orator, unquestion- 
ably, was king. 
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VERSATILE TRAGEDIANS: 


EDWIN BOOTH AND JAMES E. MURDOCH 


GARFF B. WILSON 
University of California 


I 

iv the history of the American theatre, 

the third quarter of the 19th century 
is notable for the amount and excellence 
of its dramatic activity. Theatres of all 
kinds flourished throughout the land. 
Every city had its resident stock com- 
panies. Stars traveled from state to 
state, attracting vast audiences where- 
ever they went. The plays of Shake- 
speare, Dryden, Otway, Goldsmith, Sher- 
idan, and many contemporary drama- 
tists were eagerly attended and roundly 
applauded. Actors of the living drama 
were idolized just as movie stars and 
successful generals are today. 

During this period, there developed 
a superb band of players who can best 
be described as “versatile tragedians.” 


Heading this group were Edwin Booth, 


James E. Murdoch, Lawrence Barrett, 
and E. L. Davenport, who formed as il- 
lustrious a quartet of actors as America 
has ever known. The ideals they held 
and the art they practiced remain an in- 
spiration to every student of the theatre. 


When the third quarter of the 19th 
century opened, the acting of Edwin 
Forrest dominated the American stage. 
In his early years, Forrest had been in- 
fluenced by the contrasting schools of 
John Philip Kemble and Edmund Kean, 
but in basic style he followed the literal 
imitation-of-nature method _ practiced 
by David Garrick. These elements, 
combined with the distinctive voice, 
physique, and temperament of Forrest, 
produced an individual style of acting 
which may be termed the “heroic, stren- 
uous school.” The prime characteristics 





of this school were: (1) Realistic imita- 
tion of both the beautiful and ugly de- 
tails of nature, and (2) Predominance of 
physical and vocal energy over the spir- 
itual and ideal elements. 

While Edwin Forrest was earning the 
plaudits of American and foreign audi- 
ences, “there was being nurtured,” says 
Lewis Strang, “. . . a class of players des- 
tined in the end to outlive and to out- 
act the school of heroic histrionism of 
which Forrest was the founder.” The 
foremost characteristic of the new group 
was versatility. Whereas Forrest con- 
fined himself to heroic roles, the versa- 
tile tragedians played everything. They 
were principally renowned for their act- 
ing in serious drama, but they also ex- 
celled in comedy and romance. In fact, 
says Strange, “. . . whether they were best 
in tragedy, in comedy, or in romance, no 
man had the hardihood to declare.’ 
Other characteristics of the new group, 
in addition to their versatility, were (1) 
A scholarly approach to the interpreta- 
ition of roles, (2) Emphasis on good elo- 
cution, and (3) A spiritual quality which 
made for depth and subtlety of feeling. 


The greatest of the versatile tragedi- 
ans was Edwin Booth; the most influen- 
tial was James E. Murdoch. An exami- 
ideals and methods of 
these two men will reveal many reasons 
why American acting rose to splendi: 
heights in the third quarter of the 19th 
century. 


nation of the 


1 Lewis C. Strang, Players and Plays of the 
Last Quarter Century (Boston, 1903), I, 129. 
2 Ibid., 129. 





II 


Edwin Booth was once asked why he 
always looked insulted when taking his 
curtain calls at the end of a play. He 
replied: “I have given my life to these 
great roles. I do not consider myself an 
entertainer. I am an interpreter. I re- 
veal the soul of masterpieces. . . . They 
(the spectators) should bow their heads 
reverently before these poems I reveal to 
them.’’* The loftiness of purpose which 
Booth reveals in this statement is char- 
acteristic of his attitude toward the 
drama he loved and the high art of act- 
ing he served. He believed that only 
the best plays in the language should be 
given, and these in the noblest style of 
acting which could be achieved. 


Booth’s first conceptions of acting 
were gathered from his illustrious fa- 
ther, Junius Brutus Booth. During his 
youth, Edwin traveled throughout the 
country with his father, serving him as 
friend, guardian, and valet. The elder 
Booth, whom Edwin studied carefully, 
was a fiery, impulsive actor. He daz- 
zled his audiences with mighty out- 
bursts of emotion and thrilling vocal 
displays. His playing, like that of Ed- 
mund Kean, was “a manifestation of 
the inspired intuitions, infallibly true 
and _ irresistably sensational.’* Inevi- 
tably, Edwin was influenced by this 
style, but the influence did not persist 
for long. The elder Booth died when 
Edwin was nineteen, and thereafter the 
young actor began the cultivation of an 
individual style which was to win him 
world-wide acclaim. 


The first important years of Edwin's 
apprenticeship were spent in San Fran- 
cisco, where he had gone with his fa- 
ther in 1852. He remained in the West 
four years, playing a great variety of 

3 Katherine Goodale, Behind the Scenes with 
Edwin Booth (1931), 59-60. 


4William R. Alger, Life of Edwin Forrest 
(Philadelphia, 1877), I, 142. 
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roles in both tragedy and comedy. On 
one occasion he acted Richard III at a 
benefit, and so great was his success that 
the managers brought him out in other 
leading parts: Othello, Shylock, Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and Hamlet. However, 
he did not continue long in these roles. 
When the first excitement. over his 
achievement died down, his elder broth- 
er Junius, who was in the management 
of the theatre, again cast him for parts 
in comedy, farce, and burlesque. “You 
have had a wonderful success for a 
young man,” said Junius, “but you have 
much to learn.’”® Three cimes, it is said, 
the young actor went from star parts 
back to “utility” without making a pro- 
test. One of his hits as a utility man was 
scored as “Dandy Cox” in a negro farce 
produced by the Chapman family. An- 
other was his impersonation of Plume, 
a local celebrity. A more important 
comic hit was scored when he played 
Shakespeare’s Petruchio for the first 
time. 


Such training was of incalculable 
value to the young actor. It developed 
his confidence, his range, and his sen- 
sitivity to audience response. Booth tes- 
tified to the efficacy of his early training 
in a letter to his daughter written in 
1873. He said: “When I was learning 
to act tragedy, I had frequently to per- 
form comic parts, in order to acquire a 
certain ease of manner that my serious 
parts might not appear stilted. 
Later on, in a letter of advice to a young 
actor, he wrote: 


"6 


A frequent change of role, and of the lighter 
sort. . . is the best training requisite for a 
mastery of the actor’s -art. 

I had seven years’ apprenticeship at it, dur- 
ing which most of my labor was in the field of 
comedy,—‘“walking gentlemen,” burlesque, and 
low comedy parts,—the while my soul was 


5 Stanley Kimmel, The Mad Booths of Mary- 
land (1940), 312. 

6 Edwina Booth Grossman, 
(1894), 35- 
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yearning for high tragedy. I did my best with 
all that I was cast for, however, and the un- 
pleasant experience did me a world of good. 
Had I followed my own bent, I would have 


‘been, long ago, a “crushed tragedian.”7 


After Booth’s apprenticeship in Cali- 
fornia, he returned to the East and im- 
mediately scored an enduring triumph. 
Although his art was not yet fully de- 
veloped, he was successful enough to be 
hailed as “the hope of the living dra- 
An interesting picture of his qual- 
ities at this time is given by William 
Winter, who writes: 

Those who saw him at that time saw a young 
man of extraordinary grace, robust yet refined 
vigor, and a spirit ardent with the fire of 
genius. In the form of his acting there were 
defects . . . but it was felt that in the soul of 
Booth’s acting there was spontaneous passion, 
imaginative power,—the nameless beauty which 
thrills, entices, and enables, and which is the 
inseparable attribute of inspiration.§ 


ma.” 


From the time of Booth’s eastern de- 
but in 1856, until his death in 1893, he 
remained a star of the first magnitude. 
At the peak of his career, after Forrest 
had passed his prime, he was universally 
acknowledged to be America’s greatest 
tragic actor. 

The major premise in Booth’s artistic 
creed was his belief that art should in- 
terpret, exalt, ennoble. He felt, like Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (who had influenced 
the Kembles), that art should appear 
natural and illusionistic but not by 
copying all the literal detaiis of life or 
by exalting the drab and the common- 
place. Art should reveal the higher re- 
ality, the universal essence of people and 
problems. It should achieve naturalness 
by interpreting and elevating nature. 

To achieve his high ideal in acting, 
Booth utilized all his physical and men- 
tal endowments. Edwin Forrest had been 
criticized for relying on the physical and 

7 Ibid., 277. 


8 William Winter, 
Edwin Booth (1893), 3. 


The Life and Art of 
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omitting the spiritual. James Murdoch 
was accused of over-intellectualizing his 
roles. But Booth, it was claimed, had the 
ideal combination of mind, voice, and 
body. Winter said he was endowed 
with “profound and intense power 
equally of emotion and of intellect.’ 

There can be no doubt but that 
Booth was richly endowed by nature. 
His voice had superb quality, range, and 
carrying power. Towse thought that his 
tones lacked “the organ-like volume of 
Salvini’s” but that Booth’s voice was 
“a rich and beautiful instrument upon 
which he played with great skill.’ 
Henry Austin Clapp describes his de- 
livery in these words: “A faultless pro- 
nunciation, an enunciation distinct, 
clean, and clear, without formalism or 
apparent effort, an exquisite feeling for 
the sweetness of words, and a delicate 
sense of their relation to one another, 
unite to give his delivery exemplary dis- 
tinction, and to make it a model and a 
standard,””!? 

The revelation of mood and meaning 
which Booth could achieve through the 
tone of his voice alone is shown by the 
success of his acting in Germany. In 
1883, he fulfilled a sensationally success- 
ful engagement at the Residenz Theater 
in Berlin. He spoke his lines in English 
while the supporting cast used their na- 
tive German. In spite of this, Oscar 
Welten in the Taglishe Berliner Bund- 
schau wrote: “Booth is the best Hamlet 


I have ever seen. ... You can under- 


9 Ibid., 224. 

10 John R. Towse, Sixty Years of the Theater 
(1916), 181. 

11 Quoted in Strang, op. cit., I, 179. The 
critics as a whole agreed that Booth excelled 
in voice and delivery. One dissenting observer 
was Alfred Ayres, who declared that Booth’s 
reading “was exceedingly faulty. Never, prob- 
ably, has there been another actor, with a great 
reputation, that misplaced his emphasis as often 
as did Edwin Booth.” (Alfred Ayres, The The- 
atre, New York, Feb. 12, 1902, p. 19) Ayres 
ranked Edwin Forrest as the greatest American 
player and Charlotte Cushman as the second 
greatest. 
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stand . . . perfectly, although you may 
not know a single word that he ut- 
sets. “** 

In physique, Booth was slim and of 
average height. Although not large or 
powerful, he was agile and _ possessed 
excellent coordination. He was always 
praised for the eloquence of his move- 
ments. His slim build and graceful man- 
ner made him the ideal Hamlet, but 
these endowments were a handicap to 
him in roles like Macbeth and Lear. 
Towse believes that such characters re- 
quire “massive grandeur in emotion” 
based on rugged physique, and that 
Booth’s firm intellectual grasp of the 
roles could not compensate for the ad- 
vantage which physically powerful act- 
ors like Forrest and Davenport possessed 
in the crises of emotion. 

When it came to intellectual and spir- 
itual grasp, Booth was never equalled. 
His power to illuminate his characters 
through imaginative, poetic insight was 
his chief glory. Strang called him “the 
foremost poet of his profession,”** and 
Winter declares: “ the distinctive 
quality that illuminated his acting was 
the personal one of poetic individual- 
aty.""34 

The revealing, spiritual quality of 
Booth’s acting was felt by everyone, but 
it was hard to analyze and describe. 
Henry C. Pedder, writing in The Man- 
hattan magazine for April, 1884, comes 
close to an acceptable explanation when 
he says: 

In the portrayal of human passion it is pos- 
sible to be at times strong and terrible and yet 
human. And in this essential quality Mr. Booth 
never fails. There are times when the heros 
and heroines of Shakespeare cry aloud in their 
pain ... yet we never seem to lose the sense of 
a harmonizing unity which is always present, 
and which, when adequately interpreted, strikes 


the keynote to the deep, mysterious undertone 
of life. 
12 Kimmel, op. cit., 309. 


13 Strang, op. cit., 309. 
14 Winter, op. cit., 223. 


Booth’s penetrating, spiritual insight, 
Pedder thinks, always struck the key- 
note and thus was able to illuminate 
“the darkness of the moment by the 
calm beauty of a comprehensive con- 
sciousness.” Winter says: “Poetry in act- 
ing cannot be carried further. . . .”* 
Booth used his intellectual and spir- 
itual powers to compensate for his lack 
of physical prowess.'* In one of the most 
revealing statements he ever made, he 
said he had developed his own methods 
gradually and according to his own phy- 
sique. He added: “It is safe to assume 
that actors establish their school upon 
their physique—for one must cover up 
what one cannot physically do.”*7 
Booth shaped his style of acting from 
his natural endowments of a beautiful 
voice, a graceful though not a powerful 


physique, and a penetrating, poetical 


mind. The result was acting which ex- 
celled in consistency and lack of man- 
nerism. His art was smooth, even of 
texture, and marvelously relaxed. It 
never depended for its effect upon 
tricks or explosions. Nat Goodwin, who 
specialized in burlesquing famous peo- 
ple, was once asked why he never tried an 
imitation of Edwin Booth. He replied: 
“. . . what’s there to hang a caricature 
on? His art’s round like a ball. ... You 
can’t be funny by exaggerating some- 
thing that is not in the first place over- 
done. . . . No, I won’t tackle Booth. I 
couldn’t be funny caricaturing perfec- 
tion.’"** George William Curtis, the edi- 
tor of Harper’s Magazine, had the same 
impression of Booth’s art. In reviewing 

15 Jbid., 129. 

16 Booth was occasionally criticized for over- 
refinement. For example, Charlotte Cushman 
observed that “judging from Mr. Booth’s re- 
hearsal of Macbeth, he had a refined and very 
intellectual conception of the character; but 
she begged him to remember that Macbeth was 
the grandfather of all the Bowery villains.” 
(Asia Booth Clarke, The Elder and the Younger 
Booth, Boston, 1882, 153.) 


17 Goodale, op. cit., 232. 
18 [bid., 75. 
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a performance of Hamlet, Curtis wrote: 
“His playing throughout has an exqui- 
site tone, like an old picture. . . it is not 
any particular scene, or passage, or look, 
or movement, that conveys the impres- 
sion; it is the consistency of every part 
with every other. . . .’’?9 


The beauty and perfection of Booth’s 
playing were the result, not only of 
great natural endowments, but also of 
careful preparation and life-long study. 
He was a keen observer of nature and 
copied many effects from actual life. 
For example, in preparing for the mad 
scenes of Hamlet andKing Lear, he vis- 
ited hospitals and asylums all over the 
country and carefully studied the be- 
havior of the patients. However, con- 
sistent to his artistic ideals, he did not 
literally reproduce the behavior he wit- 
nessed. Rather, he selected the ideas 
and elements which suited his purpose 
and incorporated only these into his 
characterizations. 


His art was never static. He studied 
his parts as long as he played them, tire- 
lessly probing for deeper meanings and 
more effective expression. He scrutin- 
ized the texts of Shakespeare and tested 
every possible interpretation of the lines. 
He studied all the commentaries, and 
personally consulted the best Shake- 
spearean scholars. Observers noted that 
his Macbeth changed with the years, be- 
coming more robust and massive as the 
actor grew more mature. His Lear mel- 
lowed and strengthened as the actor 
passed through the ordeal of personal 
suffering. His portraits of Richelieu and 
Iago gained in profundity from season 
to season. His Hamlet, always one of 
his best roles, grew and developed until 
it became his masterpiece. Clapp, in 
praising Booth’s tireless improvement 
of his roles, says: “. . . through his shift- 
ing. ideals, as they were embodied from 


19 Clarke, op. cit., 160. 


year to year, the spectator could discern 
the extraordinary variety of treatment 
which Shakespeare’s creations, because 
of their many sided humanness, will 
permit.”’?° . 

Shylock was a character which chal- 
lenged Booth all his life. He acted the 
role during his first season in California 
and played it successfully many times 
after that. He portrayed Shylock “some- 
times as a fierce money-catching old 
clothes dealer. sometimes as a ma- 
jestic Hebrew financier and lawgiver; 
sometimes ... in the just mean between 
the two extremes. .. .””?*. Yet Booth was 
never satisfied. As late as 1885, only 
eight years before his death, he was still 
studying the part. Writing to Harold 
H. Furness, he complains: 

Shylock haunts me like a nightmare: I can’t 
mount the animal .. . 

I made an effort to get at him through G. F. 
Cooke's notes on his own acting of the part, 
but was surprised to find out how he was in- 
fluenced by tradition. . . . My effort was a vain 
one. I will try again before the “call boy” 
summons me to work.22 


Two years later, Booth again wrote 
to Furness, announcing joyfully: 

Hold on! The Jew came to me last evening, 
just as I was leaving Pittsburg and stayed with 
me all night, on the sleeping car, whence sleep 
was banished, and I think I’ve got him by the 
beard, or nose, I don’t know which; but I'll 
hang on to him a while, and see what he'll do 
for me. I'll have his. pound of flesh if I can 
get it off his old bones.23 


Evidently Booth did hang on until he 
achieved a remarkable characterization, 
for at a late date the judicious Towse 
writes that Booth’s skillful blend of 
prejudice, hate, avarice, dignity, craft, 
and abject defeat created a “perfect 
picture, finished to the nails.” 
inclined to apply to it,” 


“One is 
continues 


20 Henry Austin Clapp, Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic (1902), 134-135. 

21 [bid., 135. 

22 Grossman, op. cit., 263. 

23 Ibid., 268. 
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Towse, “the certificate given to old 
Macklin’s “This is the Jew that Shake- 
speare drew’.’’*4 

As a means of gaining truth and con- 
viction in his performances, Booth tried 


to “think himself” into his roles. He at- 
tempted, imaginatively, to become the 
characters so he could better understand 
how they felt. On nights when he could 
not sleep, he let the moods of his roles 
“flood through his mind.” Before a per- 
formance, he tried to avoid distractions 
which might break his mood. One night 
in the “Tubal scene” of The Merchant 
of Venice, the actress playing Jessica 
watched the scene from the wings where 
Booth could see her. When the scene 
was over, Booth asked her never to do it 
again, explaining: “I go into that scene 
with a clear picture of Jessica. My own 
flesh and blood has betrayed me. . . I 
am deserted . . . I am hopeless—alone. 
I charge my voice with Shylock’s agony, 
and then look up and see you—my 
daughter—standing before me, come 
back to me. My picture breaks up! I 
lose my scene!’’?5 

Booth was, to some extent, a tempera- 
mental actor and at times depended too 
much on thinking himself into the prop- 
er mood of his role. If he could not 
summon the necessary emotion, his act- 
ing could be cold and formal; when 
thoroughly aroused, he could enthrall 
his audience with the beauty and fire of 
his performance.?* However, it should 
not be assumed that Booth habitually 


24 Towse, op. cit., 190. 

25 Goodale, op. cit., 84. 

26 Walt Whitman was not a Booth enthusiast. 
He said that Booth “never made me forget 
everything else and follow him, as the greatest 
fellows, when they let themselves go, always 
do.” In this opinion, Whitman differed from 
the vast majority of the critics. See Gamaliel 
Bradford, As God Made Them (1929), 178. In 
the final years of Booth’s life, he was criticized 
with increasing frequency for carelessness and 
coldness. Otis Skinner says that the years “had 
dug devitalizing claws into his strength, his 
spirit, and his ambition.” (Otis Skinner, Foot- 
lights and Spotlights, 1924, 171.) 


“let himself go” and acted from the 
heart rather than from the head. There 
is abundant evidence to show that he 
had learned to exercise a critical, artis- 
tic control over his emotions at all 
times. “When I am enrapt in a char- 
acter I am impersonating,” he once said, 
“there seems to be another and a dis- 
tinct individuality, another me, sitting 
in judgment on myself.’”’27 

It is sometimes said. that Booth was 
indifferent to the quality of his support- 
ing players and to the mise en scene in 
which he appeared. It is also said that 
he deliberately surrounded himself with 
inferior actors so his own genius would 
shine more brilliantly. There is little 
evidence to substantiate these claims. 
During his career Booth acted with all 
the leading stars—Salvini, Cushman, 
Janauschek, Modjeska, Barrett, Mur- 
doch, and Irving—and he always wel- 
comed comparison with them. When he 
built his own theatre and organized his 
own company, he surrounded himself 
with the best talent available. He daz- 
zled New York with a series of sump- 
tously mounted and _ historically accu- 
rate Shakespearean revivals. As a man- 
ager and stage director, he spent endless 
hours planning, rehearsing, and super- 
vising every element of his productions. 
Katherine Goodale, who toured with 
him in 1886-87, tells how he scrutinized 
every detail of her costumes and, make- 
up, suggesting changes and improve- 
mens, and, on one occasion, making her 
completely re-do her make-up as one of 
the apparitions in Macbeth. 


During the many years of his life 
when he was a traveling star, Booth was 
forced to accept whatever support was 
provided him. Often both the scenery 
and the players were wretchedly poor, 
and then he had to carry the play by his 
own virtuoso efforts. If the support hap- 


27 Winter, op. cit., 111. 
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pened to be good, he took full advantage 
and responded eloquently to the actors 
around him. He could “listen” well, 
and he could respond to any emergency 
or challenge. Many stories relate how 
supporting players improvised new bus- 
iness or gave surprise readings to their 
lines just to see how skillfully Booth 
could meet the situation. 

Among the great players of the 19th 
century, Booth was the finest artist; he 
was also one of the most versatile. In 
his apprentice days, he made _ several 
hits in farce and burlesque. He acted 
the comedy roles of Petruchio and Bene- 
dick many times and kept them in his 
repertory almost to the end of his ca- 
reer.** He played Romeo, Raphael, and 
several other romantic heroes. But it 
was in the field of tragedy that his real 
versatility was displayed. He acted with 
striking success heroes and villians of 
every age and every temperament. In 
this field, says Strang, his art “was mag- 
nificently full and comprehensive. It 
encompassed the mental enigma of the 
intellectual Hamlet and the brutal ani- 
malism of the jealousy-mad Othello; it 
exemplified the very essence of evil in 
the diamond-like brilliancy of Iago, and 
the fulness of pitiable pathos in the .. . 
physically and mentally warped Ber- 
tuccio.”** William Winter confirms this 
judgment when he says: “Booth can 
pass with ease from the boisterous levity 
of Petruchio to the height of Hamlet’s 
sublime delirium. Othello, the 
Moor, lago, the Venetian, Richelieu, 
the French priest, and Don Caesar, the 

28 Although Booth played these parts with 
success for many years, comedy was not his 
forte. Clapp notes: “Like his father, and all 
his father’s other sons, he had small gift in 
mirth. It was therefore of interest to note that 
his Petruchio, Benedick, and Don Caesar de 
Bazan were almost sufficient, by virtue of his 
vivacity, fire, and mental alertness, and, in the 
case of the last two characters, by the elegance 


and distinction of his manners and _ speech.” 


(Clapp, op. cit., 138.) 
29 Strang, op. cif., 156. 
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Spanish gallant—emblems of a great 
variety of human nature and experience 
—are all, as he presents them, entirely 
distinct individuals.”’*° 


Booth’s greatest creation was Hamlet, 
a role for which his face, figure, mind, 
temperament, and _ personal suffering 
fitted him perfectly. The tremendous 
popularity of this role tended to ob- 
scure the numerous other characters 
which Booth could act with equal skill. 
Yet the discriminating critics were well 
aware of his versatility. Otis Skinner re- 
marks: “With such gentleness as his it 
was singular that his greatest effects 
should have been made in parts of sin- 
ister and diabolic character—Iago, Rich- 
ard, Bertuccio, Macbeth, Pescara, Shy- 
lock. . . .”**. Katherine Goodale records 
how shocked she she saw 
Booth act Sir Giles Overreach for the 
first time and realized that her idol 
could create a horrifying portrait of “a 
monster without one redeeming trait.” 
Booth himself enjoyed playing the vil- 
lains. During long runs of Othello, he 
alternated between Iago and the title 
role, and confessed that he much pre- 
ferred Iago. Skinner relates how, Booth 
remarked to him one evening: “This 
fellow (Benedick) is a lover . . . I loathe 
the whole pack of them. Always did. 
Even as a youngster I lived the vil- 
lains.””*? 


was when 


The art of Edwin Booth can be sum- 
marized as follows: Acting, to him, was 
not entertainment. revela- 
tion of the beauty and wisdom con- 
tained in great dramatic poems. To in- 
terpret these masterpieces worthily, he 
tirelessly cultivated his talents. He real- 
ized that his physique was limited but 
that his voice was richly expressive and 
that his poetic temperament was cap- 


It was the 


30 William Winter, Edwin Booth in Twelve 
Dramatic Characters (Boston, 1872), 50. 
31 Skinner, op. cit., 156. 


32 Ibid., 172. 
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able of illuminating many roles. He 
built his technique upon his strength, 
and was able to act a wide variety of 
parts with great distinction. 


He learned from nature, but he never 
believed in a literal transcription of life. 
He repudiated extravagant displays of 
passion and theatrical trickery. He stu- 
died his parts continually, and sought 
to identify himself with his characters 
without ever losing control of his emo- 
tions. His playing, at its best, was har- 
monious, unmannered, and “round as a 
ball.” “When he made his final bow,” 
wrote Towse, speaking for a host of ad- 
mirers, “the curtain—so far as the Am- 
erican stage was concerned 
upon the ligitimate drama.’’** 


fell also 





III 

In the winter of 1830, Edwin Forrest 
was playing a star engagement in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, under the management 
of Vincent DeCamp. One morning at 
a rehearsal of Damon and Pythias, For- 
rest became so disgusted with the 
wretched performance of the actor play- 
ing Pythias that he stopped the rehears- 
al and. refused to continue until a better 
actor could be found. DeCamp _ pro- 
tested that the present Pythias was the 
best his company could offer. “No,” said 
Forrest decisively, “he is not. You have 
a man named Murdoch in your com- 
pany whom I once saw in Philadelphia. 
Give the part to him.”** This was the 
beginning of James E. Murdoch's rise 
to eminence in his profession. 


The name of James Murdoch is not 
often linked with that of Edwin Booth, 
yet they were leaders in their profession 
during the same years and they held the 
same artistic ideals. Murdoch was twen- 
ty years older than Booth, yet each 


33 Towse, op. cit., 194. 

84 From J. Bunting’s biographical sketch of 
Murdoch, found in the introduction to Mur- 
doch’s The Stage (Philadelphia, 1880), 17. 


reached the zenith of his acting in the 
third quarter of the igth century. In 
1853 they acted together in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1856, while Booth was win- 
ning New York, Murdoch was conquer- 
ing London. In the ensuing years their 
paths crossed many times. Both men 
died in 1893 within a month of each 
other. 

Murdoch was a far less gifted actor 
than Booth, and his name does not re- 
tain the luster of his younger col- 
league’s. Yet Murdoch was the more 
influential of the two in shaping the 
style of American acting. Whereas Booth 
wrote no treatise on the art of the stage, 
and left no successors or disciples, Mur- 
doch recorded his theories in three dif- 
ferent books;** he became an eminent 
teacher of elocution; his methods and 
beliefs influenced the course of dra- 
matic instruction throughout the whole 
United States. 

Murdoch shared with Booth a noble 
conception of the art of acting. He be- 
lieved the true actor possessed a creative 
capacity as great as any other artist. To 
be sure, fidelity to the poet’s image must 
be uppermost in the actor’s mind, and 
he is not free to distort or to improvise 
according to his own whim. Yet, to 
understand and grasp the poet’s vision 
requires a “receptive power” which, 
Murdoch declares, “is by no means the 
passive and servile thing which a super- 
ficial criticism would make it. . . it de- 
mands an assimilating and cooperative 
soul, a positive genius to develop it.”** 


Besides the “receptive faculty” the 
actor must have a genuine expressive 
faculty, for he must project the poet’s 
image and convince the spectator of its 
truth and beauty. Murdoch believed 


35 Analytical Elocution (1884), A. Plea for 
Spoken Language (1883), and The Stage (Phila- 
delphia, 1880). 

36 Murdoch, The Stage, 27. 
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that such a task requires a creativeness 
which is equal to the dramatist’s. 

In projecting a “vivid impress’’ of the 
poet’s conception, an actor must keep 
his portrait true to nature. Like Booth, 
Murdoch believed that truth to nature 
is not to be found in harsh reality but 
rather in an idealized rendering of it. 
“The exaggerating attempts . . . to make 
everything in dramatic representation 
seem as real as possible,” says Murdoch, 
“proceed upon the assumption that na- 
ture is found only in the actual and 
real, while the natural in expression lies 
ever nearest to the ideal.’”’** 

The confusing of individuality with 
human nature is another misconception 
to be avoided. Murdoch believed that 
too many actors cultivate mannerisms 
which are natural only to themselves, 
and in so doing destroy the illusion of 
dramatic character. An actor who ex- 
ploits his own idiosyncrasies under the 
mistaken notion that he is being nat- 
ural, “appropriates both the stage and 
Shakespeare to himself, and swallows 
them up in the inordinate self-esteem of 
the individual.”** Murdoch cautions 
his fellow actors to remember that the 
plays of Shakespeare mirror the univer- 
sal truths of nature, and if an actor is 
must univer- 
salize his impersonations in such a way 
that he reaches the hearts of all his spec- 
tators. 


to communicate them, he 


In preparing a role, Murdoch _be- 
lieved—like the rest of the versatile trag- 
edians—that careful study and sound 
scholarship were necessary. He also rec- 
ommended the cultivation of the imagi- 
nation. Without specifically naming the 
imaginative process, Murdoch states 
that an actor should “pass out of self 
conscientiousness” and should “take on 
the fresh and deep impression” of the 
poet’s thought. In preparing a role, an 


37 [bid., 37. 
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actor must put himself ‘under the in- 
fluence of a poetic spirit”; in so doing, 
“he loses self in the picturing of the 
mind,” and by means of such “mental 
workings” a convincing portrayal emerg- 
es. The process of cultivating the im- 
agination is further described when 
Murdoch states that an aspirant for the 
stage “must study the profoundest forms 
of thought, the noblest moods of senti- 
ment, the most vivid emotions of the 
soul, and dwell upon them until their 
full power and value are deeply felt, 
and their intensity glows into expres- 
sion. ** 

It is interesting to note that Mur- 
doch’s belief in imagination seems to be 
the same as that which characterized the 
influential teachings of S. S. Curry some 
two generations later. Both men _ be- 
lieved that imagination can be culti- 
vated, and that when it is strong enough 
it can stimulate the voice and body to 
effective expression. Murdoch, however, 
eventually adopted Rush’s principles of 
voice cultivation which prescribed pre- 
cise rules for vocal expression. In Cur- 
ry’s opinion, he thus cut off the inspira- 
tion of the imagination and substituted 
a system of dead mechanics. 


Although an actor should cultivate a 
vivid, glowing imagination, he should 
not forget his own identity and try to 
become the character he 
Murdoch believed that complete absorp- 
tion in a role destroys the critical de- 
tachment'which is necessary for the fin- 
est acting. Two other pitfalls which an 
actor should avoid are the extremes of 
either monotony or ranting. The im- 
pulse to strut and roar and posture is 
one of the “prominent vices” of the 
stage, says Murdoch. The other is ser- 


represents. 


monizing. An actor who seeks to avoid 


excess often becomes ‘a mere elocu- 
38 [bid., 32. 
89 Ibid., 252. 
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tionist and declaimer.” ‘Words, words, 
words,” says Murdoch, “form the sum 
and substance of his performance 
such a counterfeit presentation of a pas- 
sion .. . falls down to the monotonous 
delivery of a sermonizing lecture or the 
recitation of a school boy’s task.”*° The 
ideal player, Murdoch believed, sought 
a careful and honest revelation of the 
poet’s vision through balance and _ pro- 
portion in his acting. 


Despite his belief in balance, Mur- 
doch had a definite bias toward the im- 
portance of vocal expression in dra- 
matic art. He firmly believed that ges- 
ture and movement were decidedly 
inferior as means of expression. Early 
in his discussion of acting he says: “To 

. . personal bearing, modes of action 
and gesture—I shall only refer in a pass- 
ing way; such being the mere physical 
attributes of the performers, and of less 
importance to the public than the more 
intellectual qualities of voice and 
speech.’"** On rare occasions, Murdoch 
praised the effect of pantomime and 
physical action, as when he commended 
Garrick for having a body which was 
capable of “answering readily to the 
manifestations of fancy or will.’’** In 
general, Murdoch was so personally en- 
grossed in the study and teaching of elo- 
cution, and he so despised the “panto- 
mimic ranters” with whom he was often 
surrounded, that it is not surprising for 
him to have written: | 

The only way by which the reader or actor 
can reach the sympathies and affectations of 
the human heart is through the magnetic power 
of the voice. When that delicate organism, 
which produces the broad effects and nice dis- 
tinctions in kind and degree of expressive vocal- 
ity, is subjected to true feeling and good taste 
and judgment, then may Shakespeare’s creations 
be transformed from the dead letter of the 
printed page to that stage of action where they 


40 Tbid., 30-31. 
41 Ibid., 42. 
42 Ibid., 74. 





first drew breath and looked and moved as 
living things.43 

In his own acting, Murdoch tried con- 
scientiously to illustrate the validity of 
his theories. He studied his roles care- 
fully and cultivated his own powers of 
imagination. He attempted, creatively, 
to idealize and universalize the charac- 
ters he played and thus to avoid the 
literalness of commonplace reality. He 
practiced a critical self-possession even 
in scenes of violent passion, and he 
shunned both rant and verbosity. Above 
all, he cultivated the expressive powers 
of his voice and developed an elocu- 
tion which, at its best, was a delight to 
the listener.** 


Through his industry and _intelli- 
gence, Murdoch became one of the most 
distinguished actors of his day. Al- 
though his rise to eminence was slow, 
when he once reached stardom he re- 
tained his position for years. He was a 
well loved figure in all the leading Am- 
erican theatres. In 1856, he starred for 
110 consecutive nights at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. Alfred Ayres ranked 
him fourth in achievement after For- 
rest, Cushman, and Edwin Booth. In- 
deed, says Ayres, “If versatility would 
make greatness, he would rightfully 
have been counted great.”* 


Like Booth and the other versatile 
tragedians, Murdoch acted successfully 
in comedy, tragedy, and romance. The 
great tragic roles, such as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Othello, were all popular fea- 
tures of his repertory. His portrayal of 


43 Tbid., 114. 

#4 At its worst it was mechanical and pedan- 
tic. In his zeal for faultless delivery, Murdoch 
was often guilty of being overly precise and 
refined. Alfred Ayres, in The Theatre magazine 
for March igoz, says: “With the adherents of 
the Murdoch school voice and tone were not 
everything, but they came so close to being 
everything that they destroy any tendency there 
might otherwise be to be natural.” 

45 Ayres, in the magazine article quoted in 
footnote 44. 
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romantic characters like Claude Mel- 
notte in The Lady of Lyons was widely 
acclaimed. In high comedy roles, Mur- 
doch was even more successful. Many 
critics afirmed that he had no peer in 
such parts as Young Mirabel in The In- 
constant, Charles Surface in The School 
for Scandal, Rover in Wild Oats, Don 
Felix in The Wonder, and Vapid in 
The Dramatist. He acted Benedick and 
Petruchio with great credit but he was 
more praised in roles where he could 
use his gift for artificial comedy. 

All of Murdoch's acting, from farce 
to tragedy, was characterized by sincer- 
ity, intellectuality, imagination, and _ fi- 
nesse. Early in his career, The Spirit of 
the Times, New York, praised his por- 
trayal of Hamlet in these words: 


The pervading quality of the performance 
was grace and propriety of conception and de- 
livery: relieved by electric flashes on passages of 
a more elevated character. All our contem- 
poraries concur in acknowledgement of his 
manly bearing, the beauty of his voice, and his 
admirable reading. A performance freer 
from rant, more entirely with good discretion 
throughout was never presented.46 


More than thirty-five years later, when 
Otis Skinner saw him play the same 
role, and he wrote: 


No longer able to look the Prince of Den- 
mark, he yet contrived to convey in his bearing 
much grace and courtliness, and his reading 
was a delight. In watching his Hamlet from 
the wings, I found myself shutting my eyes 
.. . leaving my ear to drink in the clarity and 
music of his elocution.47 


Murdoch earned high rank among 
igth century players for the distinction 
and versatility of his acting. He also 
won renown as a pioneer in the field of 
dramatic instruction. His long activity 
and wide influence in this sphere de- 
serve additional comment. 


46 Sbirit of the Times, New York, Oct. 25, 
1845. Quoted in Odell, Annals of the New York 
Stage, V, 169. 

47 Skinner, op, cil., 121. 
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Murdoch acquired a lively interest in 
the study of elocution from his first 
teacher, Lemuel G. White. Shortly 
thereafter he came under the influence 
of Dr. James Rush and eventually be- 
came a devoted disciple of the Rush 
theories of vocal instruction. 

In 1827, Rush had published a work 
entitled The Philosophy of the Voice. 
Murdoch studied the text avidly and dis- 
cussed its principles with the author. The 
theories it advanced fitted his own pre- 
dilection and practice. He came to be- 
lieve that it was “the most complete 
system ever offered to the student of elo- 
cution.” A burning ambition rose in 
him “to see these principles universally 
recognized and accepted in their in- 
tegrity.” Around 1842, he retired from 
the stage for three years to become a 
teacher of elocution. After he resumed 
his acting, he continued his interest in 
dramatic instruction. During his de- 
clining years he spent most of his time 
propounding Rush’s principles. In his 
textbook, Analytic Elocution, he organ- 
ized and clarified his preceptor’s the- 
ories and gave them a usable form.** 


The Philosophy of the Voice pre- 
sented a theory and a method which, 
Murdoch felt, had never before been 
successfully outlined. Among the con- 
tributions of the book was a scientific 


nomenclature for speech instruction, 


and a system of notating speech sounds. 
The need for such a system was keenly 
felt by many actors. Elocution teachers 
and dramatic coaches were accustomed 


4s Thomas C. Trueblood, a student of Mur- 
doch’s and one of the pioneer teachers of speech 
in the Middlewest, has written of Murdoch: 
“He was the greatest reader of his time and had 
incomparably the finest voice I ever listened 
to. It was of wide range, powerful, a clear 
ringing baritone. He was not only a great 
reader, but an inspiring teacher, for he taught 
from the scientific standpoint and led one to 
find the way.” (“A Chapter on the Organiza- 
tion of College Courses in Public Speaking,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 
Feb. 1926, XII, 2-3.) 
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to describing the effects they wanted in 
general terms like ‘fervent expression,” 
“modulation,” “tone of feeling,” etc. 
Such vague instruction led generally to 
unsatisfactory results. Rush declared: 

We seem not to be aware that no describable 
perceptions are associated with such terms until 
required to illustrate them with some definite 
discriminations of vocal sounds. . . . The stu- 
dious inquirer has long wanted a language for 
the meaning of the voice he has always felt.... 
The few and indeterminate designations of the 
modes of the voice in reading, compared to the 
number and accuracy of the terms in music, 
imply the different manner in which each has 
been cultivated.49 


Rush, building on the earlier work of 
Walker and Sheridan, developed a com- 
prehensive system of nomenclature and 
notation which defined and _ labeled 
every speech sound. He also advanced 
a “theory of correspondence” between 
the inner feeling and the vocal sign. 
Murdoch proudly asserts that 

the great fundamental principle of Dr. Rush’s 
philosophy of spoken language, and overlooked 
in anything like scientific detail . . . in former 
systems, was that every state of mind had its 
corresponding vocal sign in some of the varied 
forms of pitch, force, time, and quality. These 
vocal signs he observed and recorded, not only 

. with reference to their individual form and 
character, but classified them on the principle 
of this natural relation to the mental phe- 
nomena of which they are the audible indica- 
tion.50 

Rush’s outline of the correspondence 
between mind and muscles, and his sys- 
tem of designating speech sounds were 
not intended to constitute an arbitrary, 
iron-clad scheme. The “‘scoring’’ of a 
speech or a poem according to this sys- 
tem was simply a means of stimulating 
and inspiring the student. “The prin- 
ciples which the notations illustrate,” 
said Murdoch, “are positive, but the no- 
tation itself only suggestive of the means 
of attaining the desired end of natural 
effect in the utterance of premeditated 


49 Murdoch, A Plea for Spoken Language, 19. 


50 I[bid., 73-74. 


language.’* Also, the notations were 
to serve the purpose of giving the stu- 
dent “command, through the practice 
it affords, over the different vocal move- 
ments it indicates.”*? 


Murdoch firmly believed that the 
Rush system of elocution and the only 
“true method.” S. S. Curry, and other 
teachers of a later generation, found the 
system hopelessly mechanical and _pro- 
ductive of pedantic, artificial expres- 
sion. However, before the system was 
abandoned, it exerted wide influence 
throughout the country. Murdoch used 
it to train many actors who played with 
him or sought formal instruction from 
him. His textbook was used for years 
in American schools and colleges. Some 
of the terms he employed and _ tech- 
niques he advocated still appear in man- 
uals of dramatic instruction. Many of 
his pupils gained prominence in the 
field of education and profoundly in- 
fluenced the development of speech train- 
ing in American universities. Among 
the most noted of his students were 
Robert I. Fulton, who became Professor 
of Elocution and Oratory in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Thomas C. True- 
blood, who bacame Professor of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory in the University of 
Michigan, S. S. Hamill, who became 
Professor of Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, and Elocution first at Illinois Wes- 
leyan University and later at Illinois 
College, and Professor John R. Scott, 
who became head of speech instruction 
at the University of Missouri. 


James E. Murdoch, as actor, teacher, 
and writer, demonstrated an impressive 
range of talents and, like Edwin Booth 
and the other versatile tragedians of his 
day, contributed significantly to the en- 
richment of the American theatre in 
the 19th century. 


51 [bid., 84. 
52 Ibid., 83. 
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A SURVEY OF NATIVE AMERICAN SERIOUS 
DRAMA FROM 1900 TO 1918" 


ROSS D. SMITH 
Purdue University 


A pds and playwrights through 
the centuries have given type names 
to plays. The four most common are 
comedy, tragedy, melodrama and farce, 
although other designations such as bur- 
lesque or satire are sometimes used. 
There is, however, one pften used and 
broadly generalized term in criticism 
which has escaped exact description. 
This elusive type is commonly referred 
to as the “serious drama.” An effort to 
find out just what the term “serious dra- 
ma” means results in the realization that 
it has become a catch-all, a term by 
which some plays from the traditional 
categories are occasionally identified. 
Does calling a play “serious” mean that 
it is tragic, or pathetic, or business-like 
or does it merely imply that it is not 
comic? In any case, the term invites a 
subjective interpretation which encour- 
ages a meaningless looseness of lan- 
guage. The term, “serious” has been 
used of tragedies, melodramas, and com- 
edies with a purpose. Yet, is there not a 
type of drama which is none of these, 
but is, properly speaking, ‘serious dra- 
ma? 

The first eighteen years of the twen- 
tieth century were an era of revitalized 
playwriting in America. They saw the 
growth of a drama struggling and ex- 
perimenting after a national and ma- 
ture expression. Although very little 
retrospective evaluation has been de- 
voted to the drama in America during 
the first two decades of the present cen- 

1From a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Utah, 


1949. The research was directed by Dr. C. Low- 
ell Lees. 


tury, it was a period of artistic expan- 
sion in which new trends were started 
and old ones reworked into an Ameri- 
can drama. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
fine American serious drama by examin- 
ing previous existing forms and the 
writings of both historical and contem- 
porary critics of the theatre. The study 
then attempted to show the trends in 
American serious drama in plays pro- 
duced professionally on Broadway be- 
tween August 1, 1899 and June 1, 1918. 


PROCEDURE 


An _ historical survey was made to 
trace the evolution of the elements con- 
tributing to the “serious drama.” It was 
necessary to lean heavily on men who 
have made exhaustive studies of the var- 
ious periods. Professor Bernbaum’s The 
Drama of Sensibility provided authori- 
tative data and comment on sentimental 
comedy. Professor Fred O. Nolte, in his 
The Early Middle Class Drama (1694- 
1774), gave a helpful treatment of bour- 
geois tragedy and the drame. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll’s three volumes on the 
history of the drama* were extremely 
useful in providing a total historical 
perspective. 

The establishment of a working defi- 
nition of the serious drama required a 
survey of the discussions of classification 
of form and playwriting techniques by 
modern critics. The men studied are 
critics who have devoted their lives to a 
study of the trends in the theatre, and 

2A History of Late Fighteenth Century 
Drama, A History of Early Nineteenth Cen- 


tury Drama, and A History of Late Nineteenth 
Century Drama. 
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whose theories are respected in the fields 
of literature and the drama. A few of the 
typical references used in this section of 
the study are Ludwig Lewisohn, The 
Drama and the Stage, Anita Block, The 
Changing World in Plays and Theatre, 
John Gassner, “Catharsis in the Modern 
Theater,” Brander Matthews, The De- 
velopment of the Drama, John Howard 
Lawson, The Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting, Clayton Hamilton, The 
Theory of the Theatre, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Modern Temper, Maxwell 
Anderson, ““The Essence of Tragedy,” 
and Walter Prichard Eaton, The Dra- 
ma in English. Their whole outlook on 
the theatre was appraised, and any no- 
ticeable tendencies to prejudices and 
particular points of emphasis were 
noted as their ideas were presented.* 

A working definition of American 
serious drama was derived on the basis 
of this study. Three hundred and forty- 
eight plays presented between August 1, 
1899 and June 1, 1918 were found to fit 
this definition. These plays were then 
studied in detail. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SERIOUS 
DRAMA FORM 

There is every indication that le 
drame of the French was the immediate 
forerunner of the “serious drama,” and 
that the major developments that gave 
rise to the drame unquestionably reflect 
techniques introduced in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
form of sentimental comedy and _ bour- 
geois tragedy. These two types repre- 
sent the greatest single step away from 
the long-adhered-to classical traditions. 
While it is true that even the Greeks 
deviated from the idea that comedy 
must lead to reform through derisive 


3 Complete bibliographies for both The His- 
torical Study and A Working Definition for 


Serious Drama may be found in the disserta- 
tion by the same title as this article on file in 
the University of Utah library, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





laughter at the foibles of the time; and 
while, from time to time, somewhat less 
than tragic heroes appeared in tragedy; 
still it remained for the playwrights of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies to make pathos the predominant 
characteristic in comedy, and to glorify 
the emotions of the common man to a 
new conception of tragedy. That new 
emphasis on the importance of the feel- 
ings of the common man, and the new 
tender touch brought into comedy, be- 
came the new way of pleasing the audi- 
ence. These characteristics from the sen- 
timental comedy and bourgeois tragedy 
were integrated in the drame, which 
treated the problems of ordinary people 
seriously. Using the drame as a model, 
the late nineteenth century continental 
playwrights, particularly Ibsen, evolved 
the “serious drama,” which took a pre- 
dominantly sober approach to the prob- 
lems of the ordinary man in society. 

The significance of the plays of social 
realism, for the serious drama in Amer- 
ica at the turn of the century is that 
vital, contemporary problems of society 
were treated in them soberly and realis- 
tically. There was an attempt to ap- 
praise the place of social man in the 
modern world. Sometimes these  at- 
tempts became too specialized to repre- 
sent the whole society fairly, but the 
chief intent of the plays was to look 
objectively and truthfully at life. From 
the previous forms, sentimental comedy, 
bourgeois tragedy, and the drame, there 
remained the elements of pathos, senti- 
ment, and moral didacticism, which 
were either used pure by the modern 
serious dramatist or mixed with the 
more objective treatments of the social 
realists. 

A brief historical survey of the trends 
in playwrighting during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries indicates that 
the modern serious drama can be ex- 
pected to-use various combinations of 
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the elements of sentimental comedy, 
bourgeois tragedy and the drame, as 
well as of modern social realism. 


A WorkKING DEFINITION OF 
SERIOUS DRAMA 


Because an historical survey is not 
sufficient to establish a working defini- 
tion of ‘serious drama in twentieth cen- 
tury America, recent critical writings 
were examined for any confirmation 
they might afford as to the reality of the 
serious drama as a distinctive category 
in intent, in material, and in form. 


Intent of the Playwright 


It appears that there was in the 
American drama of 1900-1918 a move- 
ment which, although not wholly free 
from the opportunism of the melodra- 
matists and the romancers, felt the pres- 
sure and inspiration of Ibsen, of newly 
enlarged democracy, of scientific inven- 
tions, and of an awareness of their own 
power to mold public sentiment, and so 
engaged in a serious search for the solu- 
tion to the problems confronting man 
in modern society. 


Materials of the Playwright 


The contemporary nature of the ma- 
terial was of primary importance. It is 
doubtful that the critics would have ob- 
jected seriously to material of an_his- 
toric nature if the problems discussed 
gave insight into the issues of the day, 
but if confronted with a choice between 
actual contemporary materials and _his- 
torical materials the choice would fall 
to the former. In any case the serious 
dramatist would choose situations of 
fear, jealousy, economic ruin, or social 
betrayal, which seldom provoke laugh- 
ter, rather than situations that were 
trivial or funny. 


Form of the Plays 


It is possible to construct a working 
definition of serious drama in America 
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between 1900 and 1918 from the discus- 
sion of twentieth century critics, and 
through analysis of the origins, and the 
evolution of the drama until that time. 

To recapitulate, serious drama may 
be described as follows: 

1. Serious drama deals _ specifically 
with the contemporary problems of so- 
ciety. It may involve concepts which are 
universal because they apply to other 
periods and other men, but the imme- 
diate application is to contemporary is- 
sues. These problems are based on 
morality, honesty, and integrity, which 
form the over-all code of middle class 
standards. 

2. It is an inclusive form which may 
have in it dramatic elements of tragedy, 
melodrama or comedy. The comic ele- 
ment is incidental in it. It may have 
melodrama as a base, but seeks objec- 
tivity and motivation. It may or may 
not be tragedy. 

3. While the hero is portrayed as hav- 
ing strengths and weaknesses, he is as a 
whole intrinsically good, and wages his 
fight against forces which are fundamen- 
tally bad. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 1900-1918 


Throughout the period of the study 
America had been increasingly challeng- 
ing the Victorian way of life and, cer- 
tainly until the World War, hopefully 
counting on social, economic, and artis- 
tic progress. For a great many Ameri- 
cans, Woodrow Wilson was the man 
with the vision and sense of social re- 
sponsibility who could bring about an 
equitable and harmonious American so- 
ciety. The shock of World War I upset 
much of the optimism about the fulfill- 
ment in the good life, but Woodrow 
Wilson was still able to send the nation 
to “a war without hate,” a war that 
would “ save the world for democracy.” 

The years of 1900-1918 witnessed the 
combination of (1) active implementa- 
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tion of the social gospel, (2) reorienta- 
tion on the major cultural and spiritual 
issues of modern American life, (3) of 
vigorous faith in progress. These factors 
influenced the literature and the serious 
drama of the period. 


A SURVEY OF SERIOUS AMERICAN DRAMA 
FROM 1900 TO 1918 


It was discovered from major check- 
lists that approximately four-hundred 
and fifty plays fell under the “possible” 
serious drama category. On rechecking, 
one-hundred and fifty-two were on the 
borderline of serious drama and comedy. 
It must be restated here that serious 
drama unquestionably extends deep 
roots into the field of American comedy, 
and had not the limits of this study 
ruled out those serious dramas that were 
fundamentally comedies, the list of plays 
would have been much greater. 


Of the three-hundred and forty-eight 
plays ruled as serious dramas in the strict 
confines of this work, only one-fourth 
were available in printed form for care- 
ful analysis. The other three-fourths had 
to be evaluated on the basis of sum- 
maries, commentaries, criticisms, and oc- 
casional exerpts. This permitted then, a 
complete analysis of only eighty-nine 
plays. Fortunately, these plays are scat- 
tered throughout the period studied. 
Because they were printed, which made 
them available for non-Broadway pro- 
ductions and to a reading public, these 
plays seem to represent the most influ- 
ential work of the 
drama. 


writers of serious 


Of the other two-hundred and _ fifty- 
nine plays, sufficient material was avail- 
able to establish the author’s intent, the 
plot, the major conflict and the denoué- 
ment. 


The analysis of the plays was con- 
ducted on the basis of general classifica- 
tion of form, specific classification of 


subject matter, and the various aspects 
of playwriting technique used in the 
plays. 

Of the three hundred and forty-eight 
plays one hundred and four were ro- 
mances and two hundred and forty-four 
were realistic. Fifty-three plays were 
adapted from novels, five translated or 
adapted from other plays, and fifteen 
were taken from miscellaneous literary 
forms.* 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


Romantic Drama 

The romantic drama had _ greatest 
favor during the first six years of the 
period. From that time until 1918 its 
popularity waned. It was necessary to 
find more contemporary subject matter 
to keep it alive. The rigid formula, 
which had as its prerequisites enduring 
love, honor, and intrigue illustrated in 
psysical action, dominated romantic dra- 
ma in the years of its greatest popular- 
ity, and is best illustrated in the so- 
called historical romance of European 
and American history. The waning 
years of romance saw experiments at- 
tempting to revitalize it with poetry and 
spectacles of contemporary American 
life. These are best illustrated in the 
dramas of MacKaye Kennedy and Pea- 
body, and the plays of the frontier. 


Realistic Drama 

Even greater change in the realistic 
drama is noticeable from 1g00 to 1918. 
The plays in the early part of the period 
were primarily sentimental; the only 
realism was toward greater probability 
in characters and situation through a 
closer imitation of actual and contem- 
porary life. Gradually an objective treat- 

4 Individual data for the three-hundred and 
forty-eight plays studied from which these 
summaries were compiled is to be found in the 
dissertation indicated in footnote 3. 

5 Typical romances were Paul Kester’s When 


Knighthood was in Flower, and Clyde Fitch's 
Barbara Frietchie. 
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ment of plot and character developed, 
in which the struggle of the individual 
against his environment was explained 
through selective detail and motivated 
action. Although this trend did not sub- 
stantially replace melodrama it did at 
least give them surface plausibility to 
disguise their superficial characters and 
improbable plots. The greatest objec- 
tivity was found in the thesis play, a 
crusade for equality, particularly for the 
common man. It became a critical so- 
cial force, but it was not strong enough 
to destroy the entertainment values of 
the drama. 


Specific Subject Matter 


An analysis of the plots of serious dra- 
ma reveals a wide range of subject mat- 
ter. They reflect the multiplicity of 
problems confronting an individual in 
an era of materialism. Their diversity 
makes discussion difficult unless they are 
generally classified into divisions. Care- 
ful consideration of the ten subject mat- 
ter categories produced the following 
conclusions.® 


Domestic Drama 


Domestic drama held a uniform pop- 
ularity throughout the period about 
thirty-five plays produced each year. 
Love was the dominant theme in all 
domestic drama, sexual love more pre- 
dominant than parental love as thematic 
material. Romantic love was superceded 
by a frank presentation of intimate do- 
mestic life. Type villains gave place to 
individualized characters. Plays of par- 
ental love were usually didactic, con- 


6 Tables in the dissertation give the number 
of plays in each subject matter category, by sea- 
sons. The total number of plays in each cate- 
gory for the 1900-1918 period were: Domestic 
135, Frontier 38, Rural 16, Big Business 25, 
Regeneration 28, Thesis 47, Crime 23, Scien- 
tific Theory 18, War 29, Religious 24, Political 
Corruption 15. Thesis plays were also added 
into the totals of other subject categories to 
which they applied. 
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taining pleas for greater parental guid- 
ance.’ 


Plays of the Frontier 

The plays of the frontier provided ex- 
citing entertainment for the playgoer 
from 1900 to 1918. With few exceptions 
they followed the formula of the roman- 
tic plays. Although the plots were hack- 
neyed, the idea of a contemporary and 
half-familiar section of the country, 
where life was primitive and lusty, had 
a temporary appeal for the Broadway 
audience. Among these were The Vir- 
ginian, Rose of the Rancho, The Squaw 
Man and The Heart of Wetona. Two 
exceptional plays were found in_ this 
category, both important because they 
went beyond the simple formula. The 
Great Divide made a character study of 
the conflict between the East and the 
West and The Arrow-maker attempted 
to present a true picture of Indian life. 


Rural Drama 


The rural play was not of great signi- 
ficance to the serious drama _ between 
1900 and 1918, but was an evidence of 
a style of expression which had _ been 
popular before. “There were strong dra- 
matic possibilities in the rural themes, 
but with few exceptions these plays 
failed to rise above obvious characteri- 
zation of commonplace situations.* 


Plays of Big Business 


The plays of big business showed that 
playwrights wanted to introduce impor- 
tant contemporary issues into the the- 
atre, but that they succeeded, generally, 
in producing only more melodramas 
thinly disguised as social problem plays. 
The main use made of the basically 


7 Excellent examples are Clyde Fitch’s Her 
Own Way, Eugene Walter's Paid in Full, and 
Louis Anspacher’s Our Children. 

8 The folksy titles, New England Folks, Cape 
Cod Folks, Sky Farm and Common Sense Bracket 
indicate the nature and treatment of this nine- 
teenth century holdover. 
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vital conflict between capital and labor 
seems to have been the alignment of op- 
posing factions for the “big scene,” in 
which everyone was at each other's 
throat. The differences between em- 
ployer and workman were seldom set- 
tled by any logical development of the 
plot, but brought about by quick revers- 
als of feeling and sentimental realiza- 
tions. They gave a superficial treatment 
to one of the outstanding causes of so- 
cial discontent between 1g00 and 1918, 
namely, big business and its tyrannies.® 


Plays of Regeneration 

This category of plays is significant 
because it shows the modern use of a 
theme that has been in existence at least 
since the biblical story of Mary Magda- 
lene. Nineteenth Century American dra- 
ma had produced plays like The Drunk- 
ard to illustrate the evils of drink. The 
twentieth century versions such as Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s Salvation Nell and Jules 
Ekert Goodman’s The Man who Came 
Back, still aimed at pointing a moral, 
but placed the largest share of the blame 
on society and looked with sympathy on 
the individual. 


Thesis Plays 

The thesis play, despite its obvious 
weaknesses, was a sturdy form of drama 
in America from 1g00 to 1918. It so- 
licited the best efforts of the major play- 
wrights of the period. It proved an ef- 
fective medium for presenting serious 
problems on the stage.'° 


Plays of Crime 

Although most of the crime plays 
stayed strictly within the limits of in- 
trigue, superficial characterization, and 


® The most outstanding plays in this cate- 
gory are The Pit, by W. A. Brody and Chan- 
ning Pollock, Charles Klein’s The Gamblers 


and C.M.S. McClellan’s Judith Zaraine. 

10Some of the strongest thesis plays were 
McClellan’s Leah Kleschna, Edward Sheldon’s 
The Nigger, Charles Kenyon’s Kindling, and 
Rachel Crother’s A Man’s World. 


large doses of unmotivated action, a few 
tried to express significant opinions 
about the criminals and their treatment 
by the law. Klein’s The Third Degree 
showed how a brutal police inspector 
could get a confession from an innocent 
man by exhausting him with hour after 
hour of insistent questioning. One of 
the most open protests concerned the 
viciousness behind the scenes of women’s 
prisons. Mary Turner, in Within The 
Law has just come out of prison and 
married the son of the man who had 
her convicted on a false charge. She 
confronts her former employer, the dis- 
trict attorney, and the police inspector. 
BURKE. (sarcastically) She didn’t even get her 
time off for good behavior. 


MARY. And I’m proud of it. (to GiLDER) Do you 
know what goes on behind those stone walls? 
(to DEMAREST as she takes a couple of steps up 
stage) Do you, Mr. District Attorney, whose 
business it is to send girls there? Do you know 
what a girl is expected to do so that she can 
get time oft for good behavior? If you don’t, 
(starts down stage and with 
voice) ask the keepers. 


horror in her 


GILDER. And you? 


MARY. (as she turns to face GiLDER and with her 
back to the chair pick placed on his entrance.) 
I served every minute of my time: Three full, 
whole years. Do you wonder I want to get 
even—that someone has got to pay? (a step to 
GILDER) Four years ago you took away my name 
and gave me a number. Now I've given up— 
(ring curtain down) that number and I've got 


* your name. 


Although some plays were written as in- 
dictments against the abuses of police 
systems, the majority had little social 
significance. 

In spite of the obvious methods of the 
crime plays their popularity by numbers 
of performances, was greater than that 
of any other whole category studied af- 
ter 1912. : 

Plays of Scientific and 
Sociological Theory 


The production of thirteen plays 
which developed their conflicts by means 
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of new scientific theories reflected the 
public interest in hypnotism, mental 
suggestion, and heredity. These theories 
were mainly used as embellishments for 
melodramatic plays like The Witching 
Hour, but occasionally the result was a 
controlled and poignant drama like The 
Case of Becky. 


War Plays 

The war plays indicate that there was 
considerable interest in the romances of 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars dur- 
ing the early part of the period. When 
war became an actual thing in the lives 
of Americans they still wanted roman- 
tic and sentimental treatments of it in 
their theatres. Realistic presentations of 
war were accepted only when an opti- 
The ma- 
jority of war plays were in the familiar 
pattern of abundant action and super- 
ficial characterization." 


mistic Outcome was assured. 


Religious Plays 


This consideration of religious plays 
shows them as primarily romantic in 
treatment, using religious themes as an 
excuse for colorful adventure and pag- 


eantry, as in Ben Hur; emotional cli-’ 


maxes through religious ecstacy as in 
The Garden of Allah; and melodramatic 
pathos as in The Confession. The intro- 
duction of characters with divine powers 
of guidance, in The Servant in the 
House and The Eternal Magdalene, 
showed skill in employing an accepted 
metaphysical concept to heighten a dra- 
matic effect, but evidenced the play- 
wrights inability to solve his conflicts 
realistically. ‘The most sincere and pow- 
erful play of the period was William 
Vaughn Moody’s The Faith Healer, 


11 Sentiment predominated plays like Augus- 
tus Thomas’ The Copperhead and Lilac Time 
by Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin, Beulah M. 
Dix’s Moloch dealt with the horror and de- 
struction that comes from man’s urge to fight. 
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which treated the theme of love and 


faith strongly and simply. 


TECHNIQUE 

This section dealing with the play- 
writing techniques does not presume to 
be a complete analysis of the procedure 
and methods employed by American au- 
thors from 1igoo to 1918. Several ele- 
ments of technique, mainly structure, 
have been noted in the hope they will 
help clarify the approach of the play- 
wright to his material, and indicate the 
tastes of the American theatre-goer in 
the first two decades of the century. 


Conflict 


The conflict of man against man pre- 
dominated throughout the period, was 
uniformly of the popular melodramatic 
pattern in which men contended for 
power. The struggle for power evident- 
ly made a strong appeal to that age of 
materialism. 

At the same time, the conflict of man 
against social forces, mores, and values, 
and of man against himself, appear in- 
creasingly during the latter half of the 
period, reflecting the growing concern of 
Americans about the more fundamental 
forces social and personal. Thesis plays 
were protests against conditions which 
may have been caused by people, but 
which were considered, in their larger 
sense, overall social conditions. It is sig- 
nificant that this tendency was accom- 
panied by a definite increase of plays in 
which character was held to serious psy- 
chological analysis. The last thirteen 
years of the period saw a great increase 
in plays realistic in treatment and in 
characterization. 


Types of Characters 

An effort was made to determine 
whether the leading characters were 
types, individual, or abstractions. Types 
were the characters that fitted into an al- 
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ready familiar pattern, such as the hero 
and the villain of the melodramas and 
the romances. Otherwise, the characters 
were considered to be individuals. In 
many plays new types appeared, such 
as the suave detective or the unblush- 
ing woman; these were considered indi- 
viduals in their original appearances, 
and types when they seemed, later, to 
be consciously imitated. Abstractions 
were the characters in the modern mo- 
ralities, because they represented moral 
and ethical values, although they acted 
realistically. 


Type characters predominated the 
plays from 1899 through 1905, reempha- 
sizing the melodramatic tendencies of 
the playwrights. In the later two thirds 
of the period there were three times as 
many individual characterizations as 
types. This seems to substantiate the 
trend to realistic characterization as the 
period progressed. Playwrights used 
keener observations of actual behavior, 
and depended less on the stock charac- 
teristics that had become traditional in 
the theatre. Under the influence of the 
increasing emergence of realists, sound- 
ly significant drama, the melodrama- 
tists, too, although using a familiar for- 
mula for their plots, felt it necessary to 
give their characters at least a deceptive- 
ly thoughtful plausibility. Even though 
the number of characters increased with 
the coming of the war, the dramatist 
tried to create individual 
rather than reverting to types. 


characters 


Motivation of Climax 


Providential motivation was predomi- 
nant throughout the period: It is sig- 
nificant to note, however, that the per- 
centage of logically motivated climaxes 
increase in the last twelve years. This 
is indicative of the trend away from the 
frankly melodramatic building of plot 
structure. The playwrights, as the per- 
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iod progressed became more concerned 
with plausible and logical action, al- 
though the majority of plays at the end 
of the war still used devices rather than 
motivated action to bring about the 
climax. 


Type of Ending 


Throughout the period most play- 
wrights bowed to the wishes of the audi- 
ence and provided the happy ending. In 
most cases the happy ending was to be 
expected and was prepared for. How- 
ever, many plays, by nature of their 
theme and thesis, should have brought 
an unhappy solution to the protagonist. 
In most plays of this kind, the author 
deliberately and illogically controlled 
events to produce a happy ending. The 
turn-about, in many places, is unbeliev- 
able and even ludicrous. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study of native American serious 
drama from 1900-1918 resulted in the 
following conclusions. 


1. The serious drama existed as a 
definite form in America from 1900 to 
1918. 


2. For the most part, this form fol- 
lowed closely the melodramatic formula 
of the preceding century, but it attempt- 
ed more fully to look thoughtfully at 
and consider with gravity the funda- 
mental problems of life. The serious 
drama was primarily a social drama 
which dealt mainly with a middle class 
conception of the injustices and social 
inequalities of society. Very often it took 
its hero from the lower class, and showed 
his fight against the upper, or privi- 
leged class, thereby permitting the mid- 
dle class spectators to observe, with some 
degree of objectivity, society in action. 

3. Ibsen was the great motivating 
force of the serious drama; many Ameri- 
can dramatists were inspired by him to 
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look intently at vital issues, but few ap- 
proximated the strength of his dramas. 

4. American serious drama began with 
a predominantly romantic treatment at 
the turn of the century, with emphasis 
on spectacle and action, and turned pro- 
gressively to a realistic treatment of con- 
temporary social problems. Romanticism 
dealt with situations which were not 
without social significance for the mod- 
ern audience, but realism approached 
directly the problems of contemporary 
man in his actual environment. Com- 
bined with the realistic treatment of sub- 
ject matter, in the latter half of the per- 
iod, was a new emphasis on realistic de- 
lineation of character and the intimate 
details of life. 


5. Some playwrights drew their plots 
from the controversial issues of the day, 
such as the capital-and-labor struggles, 
abuses by big business, political corrup- 
tion, social reform, and the World War; 
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the majority dealt with domestic rela- 
tionships, such as the rearing of chil- 
dren, the double standard, woman’s po- 
sition, and sex-relationships. These in- 
timate problems were treated with an 
ever growing frankness. 

6. Although there was a decided im- 
provement over the native drama of the 
nineteenth century, the American seri- 
ous dramatist from 1900 to 1918 appears 
to have written formula plays to please 
an audience. He catered to the desire 
of the playgoer for a happy ending, even 
in the most objective plays, the thesis 
plays, and distorted characterization and 
situation to avoid unpleasant denoué- 
ments. 

7. A few playwrights experimented 
with the melodramatic formula by in- 
troducing poetry and deeper study of 
character, but these plays achieved little 
box-office popularity and their play- 
wrights founded no school. 








AN INVESTIGATION OF METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN THE DRAMATIZATION OF FICTION* 


HERMAN M. WEISMAN 
College of the City of New York 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


INTRODUCTION 


“Those whose profession it is to write 
dramatic criticism know that dramatized 
novels always make bad plays,’ wrote 
the late Sidney Howard in the introduc- 
tion to his fairly successful dramatiza- 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ novel, Dods- 
worth. Apparently, it was not false 
modesty on Mr. Howard’s part that 
caused him to make that statement but 
a truth which seemed so obvious that 
it forced him to lament his agreement 
in print. For a playwright to profess 
that dramatic critics are right is indeed 
a poignant and melancholy commen- 
tary on the status of dramatization. John 
Mason Brown, in reviewing Mr. How- 
ard’s treatment of the Lewis novel, cor- 
roborates that view by stating: “Being 
a dramatization, Dodsworth is bound at 
times to bear the same relationship to 
the original that the snapshot in your 
album does to the Grand Canyon on 
which it was taken.”* George Jean Na- 
than has condemned the practise with 
his usual turgid wit: “. . . What results 
from a dramatized novel is most often 
neither drama nor a novel, but only an 
embarrassing place on the floor as a con- 
sequence of trying to sit on two stools.” 
This deprecatory view of plays adapted 
from fiction is not held by present day 

*A condensation of a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1950. The research was di- 
rected by Professor Bariss Mills; Professor 
Campton Bell offered valuable assistance. 

1 Sidney Howard, Sinclair Lewis’s Dodsworth 
(New York, 1934) Vii. 

2 John Mason Brown, Two on the Aisle (New 
York, 1938) 174. 

3 George Jean Nathan, Intimate Notebooks 
(New York, 1932) 132. 





critics alone. The late Brander Mat- 
thews remarked: 

. . . Few literary tasks seem easier of accom- 
plishment than the making of a good play out 
of a good novel. The playwright has ready to 
his hand a story, a sequence of situations, a 
group of characters artfully contrasted, the sug- 
gestion of requisite scenery, and occasional pas- 
sages of appropriate conversation . . . [how- 
ever] the dramatized romance is rarely suc- 
cessful.4 

Yet, nonetheless, Macbeth is familiar 
to everyone not from Holinshed’s Chron- 
icles but from Shakespeare’s dramatiza- 
tion; Faust has been immortalized not 
by an obscure medieval prose story, but 
by the adaptations of Marlowe and 
Goethe. The drama that has played to 
more people in America than any other 
play is the dramatization of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ The two plays of longest run 
in our own day, Life With Father and 
Tobacco Road, were based on books. At 
least ten dramatizations open on Broad- 
way each season;® and some like Rain, 
Of Mice and Men, The Green Pastures, 
The Old Maid, and Mister Roberts have 
received critica] praise as well as success 
at the box office. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
Why should some dramatizations suc- 
ceed, while others—far in the majority 
—fail? Is it a matter of chance, or skill? 
Or, is it that a certain type of fiction 


4 Brander Matthews, Studies of the Stage 
(New York, 1894) 1. 

5 John Chapman in the “Introduction” to 
§. R. O. The Most Successful Plays of the Amer- 
ican Stage, edited by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell (Garden City, N. Y. 1946) xiii. 

6See The Best Play Series, edited by Burns 
Mantle and Garrison P. Sherwood 1899-1919; 
1919-1947 by Burns Mantle; 1947 to date by 
John Chapman. (New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company). 
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better lends itself to stage adaptation? 
The purpose of this investigation was to 
study methods and techniques used in 
present day dramatization to determine 
what fiction, if any, more readily lends 
itself to stage representation, and what 
factors are involved in its successful exe- 
cution into play form. 

Certain limitations were forced on the 
investigation. While it was realized that 
narrative literature has been the source 
of dramatization for not only the mod- 
ern playwrights, but also for Shakespeare 


‘and the ancient Greeks, the element of 


time demanded containment. There- 
fore, the last forty year period was arbi- 
trarily chosen for no other reason than 
that it provides a ready and representa- 
tive selection for study. One act plays, 
operettas, and musicals. based on fiction 
were excluded. Aproximately three hun- 
dred and fifty dramatizations have been 
produced in this period on Broadway 
according to the Burns Mantle Best Play 
Series. .As it was impossible to examine 
all three hundred and fifty plays and 
their original forms, especially since 
many of both the former and the lat- 
ter were unavailable in print, a repre- 
sentative group, best reflecting the vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, was chosen. 

Fiction in this investigation means the 
novel, the short story, and the sketch, 
forms of prose stories related directly by 
the author to the reader by means of the 
printed page. A play is also a form of 
story; however, it is not told directly by 
the author, but is played out on stage 
by actors before an audience. Critics 
of the drama maintain that a play is not 
a play until acted; that is, until author, 
director, actors, production technicians 
and audience have all collaborated in its 
presentation. 

PROCEDURE 

This study’s concern was the recrea- 
tive process which brings the essential 
qualities of a work of fiction to the stage. 
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Since the chief difference in the two 


story-telling techniques are means and 
form, a structural approach was taken. 
It was found necessary to make a critical 
study and classification of both fiction 
and drama. Fiction, although found to 
have almost unlimited range and flexi- 
bility, was classified according to its 
structural aspects. The novel, the most 
popular form and the most persistently 
used as a source of dramatization was 
divided into four structural categories: 
1) The Novel of Character—in it, char- 
acters are not conceived as creatures of 
plot, but exist independently of it; the 
action is subservient to them; interest 
is maintained by setting characters in 
new situations and changing relation- 
ships to one another; elucidation of the 
characters is the duty of the loose plot. 
2) The Dramatic Novel—in it, charac- 
ter and plot are knit inseparably; the 
given qualities of the characters deter- 
mine the action, and the action in turn 
progressively changes the characters, and 
in this way everything is sent forward to 
an end. 3) The Novel of Action—in it, 
the action is the main thing; it is com- 
posed of a series of loosely connected epi- 
sodes; and, its characters have generally 
such character, and so much character as 
the action demands. 4) Miscellaneous— 
this category embraces the vast majority 
of novels; it contains in various combi- 
nations of two or the three structural 
forms. The short story and sketch, forms 
of fiction also frequently used in drama- 
tization were analyzed, too. This was 
followed by a chapter containing a study 
of the structure of drama and a classifi- 
cation of the methods, techniques, and 
other relevant aspects of dramaturgy. 
The above two chapters served as tools 
for a comparative study of the original 
fictional material with its dramatic ver- 
sion. Accordingly, representative works 
of fiction of each structural classification 
together with their dramatization were 


investigated comparatively in chapters 
devoted to each category. The chapter 
on the dramatization of the Novel of 
Character compared Vanity Fair? with 
Becky Sharp,’ and The Late George Ap- 
ley® with the play of the same name.'° 
The dramatization of the Dramatic 
Novel was concerned with two adapta- 
tions"! of Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers 
Karamazov,'? and the novel, Pride and 
Prejudice, with the play of the same 
name.** The chapter on the Novel of 
Action studied Treasure Island and 
Payment Deferred*® together with their 
dramatizations bearing the same titles." 
The Miscellaneous category, offering 
some special problems, compared the 
novel Native Son,* with its adapta- 
tion,’® and Dreiser’s An American Tra- 
gedy*® with The Case of Clyde Grif- 
fiths2+ The chapter on the dramatiza- 


7 William 
Fair. 784 pp. 

8 Langdon Mitchell, Julia Ward Howe, 
George C. Hazelton, William C. DeMille, Monte 
Cristo and Other Plays, J. B. Russak, editor, 
America’s Lost Plays, Vol. 16 (Princeton, N. J., 
1941). 

9 John P. Marquand, The Late George Apley 
(New York, 1940). 

10 John P. Marquand and George S. Kauf- 
man, The Late George Apley (New York, 1946). 

11 Vladimar Nemirovich-Dantchenko, The 
Brothers Karamazov (New York, 1923); and, 
Jacques Copeau and Jean Croue, The Brothers 
Karamazov (Garden City, N. Y., 1927). 

12 Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karama- 
zov (New York) 822 pp. 

13 Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice 
York, 1949). 

14 Helen Jerome, Pride and Prejudice (New 
York, 1946). 

15 Robert Louis Stevenson, 
(New York, 1906). 

16C. S. Forester, Payment Deferred (Boston, 
1942). 

17 Jules Eckert Goodman, Treasure Island 
(New York, 1915); and, Jeffrey Dell, Payment 
Deferred (London, 1934). 

18 Richard Wright, Native Son 
1940). 

19 Paul Green and Richard Wright, Native 
Son (Unpublished play manuscript, Samuel 
French, New York). 

20 Theodore Dreiser, An American Tragedy 
(Cleveland, 1948) 874 pp. 

21 Erwin Piscator and Lena Goldschmidt, The 
Case of Clyde Griffiths (Unpublished play man- 
uscript borrowed from Professor Edwin Burr 
Pettet, Carleton College). 
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tion of the Short Story investigated Miss 
Thompson? as dramatized in Rain,** 
and You Touched Me of D. H. Law- 
rence** as adapted in a play similarly 
titled.2> The final chapter of this com- 
parative study dealt with Mister Rob- 
erts,*° a book of related sketches and its 
dramatization.** A careful analysis of 
the adaptations and their originals re- 
vealed techniques and methods which 
throw valuable light on the recreative 
art of dramatization. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND FINDINGS 
All Fiction Adaptable 

An analysis of data reveals that while 
certain types of fiction may be more 
suited to the dramatic medium, all types 
are capable of being adapted into play 
form. This is based on the fact that all 
categories of fiction have been used as 
sources of dramatization. A broad, pan- 
oramic Novel of Character like Vanity 
Fair, which has not one story but sever- 
al to tell, was capably dramatized in 
Becky Sharp. A novel like The Late 
George Apley, whose method of story- 
telling was of indirection,—using letters, 
notes, and comments— quite opposite 
to that of the direct presentation of the 
drama, served as material for a commer- 
cially successful adaptation. An unpleas- 
ant little tale like D. H. Lawrence’s You 
Touched Me, rooted in abnormal psy- 
chology, which to all ostensible purposes 
would seem unsuited in subject matter 
or substance, proved the source of a ro- 
mantic comedy. 

22 W. Somerset Maughan, Miss Thompson, in 
Smart Set Anthology, edited by Burton Rascoe 
and Groff Conklin (New York, 1934). 

23 John Colton and Clemence Randolph, 
Rain (New York, 1923). 

24D. H. Lawrence, You Touched Me in his 
collection of short stories, England My England 
(New York, 1922). 

25 Tennesse Williams and Donald Windham, 
You Touched Me! (New York, 1947). 

26 Thomas Heggen, Mister Roberts 
York, 1948). 


27 Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan, Mister 
Roberts (New York, 1948). 
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No Limitation of Action and Setting 


It has been the opinion of critics that 
the theatre has set certain limitations 
on the drama as far as certain types of 
action and setting are practicable. Bran- 
der Matthews has said: 

The limitations of the drama are inherently 
in the form itself. . . . No dramatist may open 
his story with a solitary horseman, as was once 
the fashion in fiction; nor can he show the hero 
casually rescuing the heroine from a_ prairie 
fire, or from a slip into the rapids of Niagra. 
.. . Not only is the utilization of the forces of 
nature very difficult on the stage, and extremely 
doubtful, but the description of nature herself 
out of place. . . .28 ° 


These restrictions have served as a hin- 
drance in the consideration of some fic- 
tion for adaptability to stage purposes, 
especially that narrative which falls into 
the Novel of Action category. But dra- 
ma, like fiction, is able to bring effective- 
ly before its audience not only extreme 
and violent action, but also a sweep of 
distance and expanse of scene. This was 
exhibited in the dramatization of Treas- 
ure Island. Using scenery and lighting, 
it brought description of nature directly 
to the senses. As if in answer to some 
of Professor Matthews qualifications, 
George Jean Nathan has recalled: 


The stage has showed .. . 
of realism . . 


with a high degree 
- a locomotive rushing headlong 
towards the audience in The Ninety and Nine, 
a raging forest fire in The Storm, and a wreck 
at sea in Shipwrecked. A fire engine on the 
gallop was the big feature of Lee Arthur's The 
Still Alarm, and Lincoln J. Carter’s Bedford 
Hope .. . had an automobile racing at top 
speed. . . .29 


However, this is not to say that all fic- 
tion is of equal suitability to dramatiza- 
tion, for the investigation has shown that 
a number of adaptations have lost the 
force of théir original material. The 
Late George Apley is a prominent ex- 
ample. 


28 Brander Mathews, Studies of the Stage 37. 
29 George Jean Nathan, The Theater Book of 
the Year 1944-1945 (New York, 1945) 182. 
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Four Necessary Elements 
for Successful Adaptation 


Ideally, the story, the theme, the char- 
acterization, and the tone are the values 
to be preserved in the dramatization. 
Theme and a little characterization are 
the bare survivors in The Late George 
Apley, the above mentioned dramatiza- 
tion. In general, theme and character 
survive best in the theatre adaptation be- 
cause the story dramatizes these. Some- 
times, as happens in Native Son, no 
more than the bare story survives. The 
adaptation which succeed in retaining 
the four above mentioned elements may 
be adjudged successful. There have 
been a number of dramatizations achiev- 
ing commercial success*® without retain- 
ing all or any of the aforementioned ele- 
ments. Because of the many extraneous 
factors which enter into commercial suc- 
cess on Broadway the investigator has 
not attempted to correlate this with suc- 
cessful recreation of the fictional form 
into that of the dramatic. However, it 
can be observed that many of the most 
commercially successful dramatizations 
have retained the story, theme, charac- 
terization, and tone of the fiction upon 
which they were based. This is true of 
Rain, Mister Roberts, Pride and Preju- 
dice, noted in detail in this study, and 
in other dramatizations such as Of Mice 
and Men, Ethan Frome, My Sister 
Eileen, Green Pastures, Dracula, Tobac- 
co Road, Life With Father, and many 
others. It can be observed, too, that 
of the commercial failures did 
not retain any or retained few origin- 
al elements of their source. This is 
true of The Case of Clyde Griffiths 
noted in this study, and other com- 
mercial failures such as Strange Fruit, 
The Song of Bernadette, Mr. Sycamore, 
and others. It is also true that there are 


many 


30 Variety, the trade weekly of show business, 
considers a play having over one hundred per- 
formances to be a commercial success. 
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Touched Me!, a 


adaptations—You 
prominent example—that have not re- 
tained a single element from the origin- 
al fiction and have achieved commercial 


SUCCESS. 


Ready Adaptability of Fiction 
Close to Drama in Structure 

It is obvious that the type of fiction 
which is closer to the drama in structure 
and is told in action of the immediate 
present will be more readily adaptable 
than works which are panoramic in 
scope, loosely structured and/or are told 
in generalized narrative of antecedent 
circumstances. On stage everything is in 
the immediate present because every- 
thing is enacted directly before the eyes 
and ears of the audience. Also, that fic- 
tion or portion of a work of fiction that 
has the quality or urgency of immediate 
issue of characters in conflict or action is 
obviously more transferable than that 
which is not. This quality was found in 
the Dramatic Novel category, where, as 
in the ideal drama, character and action 
are interwoven, each influencing the 
other; a change in one causing a change 
in the other. The Brothers Karamazov 
is one of the finest examples in which 
the author places his characters in action 
which has the urgency of immediate is- 
sue. Pride and Prejudice is another 
novel (of the same category) whose au- 
thor does not tell the story in general- 
ized narrative of antecedent action, but 
immediately, upon setting the scene, al- 
lows her characters to act and react to 
the situation. 


The Dramatic Present in Other. 
Fictional Categories 

Those episodes and chapters in Vanity 
Fair—a novel for the greater part writ- 
ten in generalized narrative of antece- 
dent action—having this quality of the 
dramatic present*t were, for the most 


81A phrase of Joseph Warren Beach, The 
Twentieth Century Novel (New York, 1932). 





part, those dealing with the Becky 
Sharp-Lord Steyne affair. Langdon Mit- 
chell used these as the core of his dra- 
matization of the novel. Those incidents 
in Mister Roberts that were related in 
the immediate present found themselves 
in the dramatization; examples of these 
are the spy-glass discovery of the nurses’ 
shower room, the nurses’ visit aboard 
the ship, Ensign Pulver’s fire-cracker, 
and Mister Roberts tossing overboard 
the Captain’s palm. 

The Novel of Action. The novel of 
action has this urgency of immediate 
issue to such a great extent that it often 
overshadows such an essential as charac- 
terization. In it, the action of the mo- 
ment becomes more important than 
those who do the action, as well as their 
reason for doing the acting. This is ob- 
servable in the novel, Treasure Island, 
and the same factor operates to a greater 
extent in its dramatization by Jules Eck- 
ert Goodman. This is true, also, of the 
dramatization, Native Son. 


Fiction Coinciding to the 
Conventions of the Drama 


Thus, it is obvious that the fiction 
which is constructed to coincide with or 
approximate the conventions of the dra- 
ma will be more readily adaptable than 
that which is not. The limitations of 
stage presentation enormously reduce 
the action that can be shown in the 
play. The playwright has, at most, three 
hours in which to tell his story. A novel 
of the scope of The Brothers Karamazov, 
despite its dramatic qualities and unity, 
will be more difficult to contain within 
stage limitations than a similar work 
smaller in scope. The structure of a play 
is closest to that of the short story, whose 
plot has the following steps: 1) the Situ- 
ation, 2) Inciting Moment, 3) Rising Ac- 
tion, 4) Climax, 5) Denouément. Gen- 
erally, the play is subject to a greater 
need for plot than is fiction. Plot is used 
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here not merely in the sense of a planned 
sequence of incidents, but as a sequence 
that develops a single course of action 
from start to finish of the story. That 
fiction which exercises such economy 
and eliminates the irrelevant from the 
singleness of action will be more readily 
adaptable. Such fiction is not found in 
the short story alone or always, (though 
Miss Thompson is one of the finest ex- 
emples. Of Mice and Men, Tobacco 
Road, Pride and Prejudice, On Borrow- 
ed Time, Ethan Frome, The Old Maid, 
and A Bell for Adano are novels and 
novelettes falling into this singleness of 
action quality which makes for readier 
adaptation. 


Plot—A Role in Dramatization 


Correlatively, that fiction which is 
without plot must achieve one in which 
there is some type of conflict between 
two forces in its transfer to the dramatic 
medium; and that novel which has two 
or more stories running concurrently 
must economize its action so that there 
is a centering of attention on one main 
set of characters (who will dramatize the 
theme in plot action); the other story or 
stories with its or their set of characters 
will be subordinate to the main action 
and pertinent to the theme. In other 
words, unity of theme can make inclu- 
ston of more than one plot relevant to 
the main plot. There are many fine 
works of fiction that have merely what 
is called unity of the hero. In these, 
a variety of otherwise unrelated events 
are connected only by reason of the fact 
that the hero happened to be in them. 
Mister Roberts is a work of this type. 
The Late George Apley is another novel 
entirely lacking in conventional plot, 
telling in generalized narrative of ante- 
cedent circumstances the events of 
George Apley’s life and the environment 
in which those events operated. Vanity 
Fair is a novel about society whose foi- 
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bles are epitomized in the stories of sev- 
eral main  characters—Becky Sharp, 
Amelia, Rawdon Crawley, Captain Dob- 
bin, the Sedleys, the Osborns, and the 
Crawleys. There is no structural pat- 
tern into which the several stories of this 
large panoramic novel fits. As a general 
rule, a play requires a protagonist or 
hero, and a plot that develops an action 
or series of causally related actions cen- 
tering on this protagonist. 


All the dramatizations studied in this 
investigation, with the possible excep- 
tion of The Case of Clyde Griffiths, 
whose aim was not to tell a story, tried 
to adhere to this. The plots of several 
were loose and thin, but no matter how 
far the departure was from the conven- 
tional play structure, each had a frame- 
work of conflict for the episodes of its 
action. Even the action of The Case of 
Clyde Griffiths had a bare conflict fram- 
ing it in which a “beginning, middle, 
and end,’”—the basic elements of unity 
of plot according to Aristotelian pre- 
cepts—could be detected. The frame- 
work for the episodes in the action of 
the play, Mister Roberts, which are not 
all causally related, is Lieutenant Rob- 
erts’ efforts to get liberty for the crew 
aboard and his own transfer off the ship. 
Mr. Marquand and Mr. Kaufman used 
the framework of the Apley children’s 
love preferences versus their father’s 
preferences to house the series of vig- 
nettes and trivialities which made up the 
life and motivated the actions of George 
Apley. 


The Panoramic Novel 
(as handled in Becky Sharp) 


In the case of Vanity Fair, Langdon 
Mitchell disengaged from the panoramic 
picture of society only those events re- 
lated to the heroine, Becky Sharp, and 
plotted the action of his dramatization 
about her rise and fall in society; he sub- 
ordinated the Amelia story to Becky’s. 
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Mr. Mitchell had to slight or change 
characterization to fit the person into 
the action of his plot. Captain Dobbin 
is the worst to suffer, becoming a melo- 
dramatic agent in Becky’s downfall. 
Several important generalizations may 
be derived from the dramatization, 
Becky Sharp. Since it is impossible to 
fit into dramatic conventions a complete 
and whole novel of panoramic scope, an 
adaptor should not attempt to do so. 
Accordingly, he should indicate in some 
way, perhaps in the title, as did Lang- 
don Mitchell, the part of the novel with 
which the play deals. Mr. Mitchell’s suc- 
cess with Becky Sharp would make it 
logical to conclude that an aid to the 
dramatization of this type would be to 
begin with the novel’s theme, which con- 
trols its characters in their actions. Mit- 
chell found in Vanity Fair that Becky 
and those incidents relating to her could 
fully illustrate the theme of the whole 
book. The climax of her career was the 
climax of the novel. This gives rise to 
another generalization aiding the adap- 
tation of a panoramic Novel of Charac- 
ter: to begin with the climax and work 
backward and forward from it as a 
framework for the play. 


The Brothers Karamazov 

The preceding principle would be 
helpful in the dramatization of those 
novels having two or more heroes who 
divide the interest and action among 
themselves. Thus, in The Brothers Kar- 
amazov, which indicates by its title that 
it is about more than one member of a 
family, and in which the story of each 
brother achieves a climax in its own ac- 
tion, the climax of the novel is the cli- 
max of Dmitri’s story, his arrest for 
parricide. It appears that the _play- 
wrights, Copeau and Croué, in their 
dramatization of the Dostoyevsky novel, 
worked backward, as it were, from the 
climax of the novel but not forward 
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from it, because their first four acts, 
leading to and including Dmitri’s ar- 
rest, are closely knit events of a single 
action, while the action of the last act 
is barely recognizable as Dostoyevsky’s. 
The characters seem vaguely related to 
the centrifugal part of the novel and 
are off on a tangent. Not characteriza- 
tion, nor theme, nor narrative are valid 
to the novel. While the three brothers 
the center of interest about 
equally in both the novel and this play 
up to the point of Dmitri’s arrest in the 
narrative, he exacts most attention and 
sympathy. The last act of the Copeau- 
Croué dramatization suffers in that the 
man with whose fate the audience has 
identified itself does not appear on 
stage, and the action of that act does 
not follow through on the climax of the 
previous action. What is worse, the 
playwrights have changed the character- 
ization of the second brother, Ivan, 
upon whom they have now focussed the 
action, and turned him into a conniv- 
ing villain. This change in action and 
characterization negates Dostoyevsky’s 
theme—regeneration through suffering. 
The last act just about ruins what is 
otherwise a fine adaptation. 


occu PY 


Rain 


This adaptation of the W. Somerset 
Maugham short story is one of the finest 
examples of a dramatization retaining fi- 
delity of theme, characterization, tone, 
and story of its original source (despite 
some changes necessitated by dramatic 
convention and the expansion of the 
short story to the proportions of a three 
act play). Sadie Thompson was altered 
only to the extent of making her an ac- 
tive rather than passive person. 
trader, Horn, was given a purpose, as 
catalyst to bring out the theme. The 
character of Sergeant O’Hara was added 
to give Sadie a will and a chance for a 


better life. Mrs. Davidson was human- 
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_ized by an addition of a single speech, 


original to the play but inherent to her 
original framework of character. All 
changes in the play were in keeping 
with Maugham’s theme; the expansion 
of plot was ruled by that purpose, and 
its episodes so devised and selected as to 
dramatize the tragedy of the absolutist— 
the theme. Rain is, consequently, a mas- 
terpiece of theatre, and rather good dra- 
matic literature. 


Not All Fiction Suited to the 
Well-Made Play Structure 


A generalization which seems to loom 
large from the evidence is that not all 
fictional material lends itself in adapta- 
tion to the closely-knit, well-made play 
structure. That fiction, which in its 
original approaches that kind of con- 
struction, will lend itself to it, and that 
fiction which has a loose or indefinite 
plot structure seems to retain a loose- 
ness in plot in the dramatic form. This 
is well borne out in Pride and Prejudice, 
Rain, The Brothers Karamazov, and 
Payment Deferred, noted in this study 
and in other dramatizations such as Of 
Mice and Men, Command Decision, The 
Innocents, Ethan The Old 
Maid, and others originally having a 
tight plot; while in The Late George 
Apley, Mister Roberts, Becky Sharp, 
noted in this study, and other dramati- 
zations like J Remember Mama, Junior 
Miss, Minick, My Sister Eileen, Chicken 
Every Sunday, and others originally hav- 
ing loose or indefinite plots, the drama- 
tizations tend to have loose plots. While 
there is a definite framework for the in- 
cidents of the action in the dramatiza- 
tions of the loose fictional forms, the ac- 
tual structure resembles the loose plot- 
ting of the Novel of Character. There is 
a multiplicity of incident which serves 
to elucidate the characters. The inci- 
dents are arranged so that there is a pro- 
gressive heightening of effect, however. 


Frome, 
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Farce and Comedy Material. It is 
interesting to note that comedies bor- 
dering on farce tend to have this mul- 
tiplicity of incident and loose plot 
technique. Often, to heighten and build 
the comedy over preceding incident, its 
effects are broadening into farce and 
slapstick. for ex- 
ample, the General Alarm scene degen- 


In Mister Roberts, 


erates into slapstick to top the genuine- 
ly comedic scene of Lieutenant Roberts 
tossing the captain’s palms overboard; 
in You Touched Me!, old Rockley’s in- 
terpolations of his bizarre love affair 
with a female porpoise or of the adven- 
tures of a male fox in a hen-house top 
the milder scenes in which the humor is 
at the expense of the bloodless Reverend 
Melton; in The Late George Apbley, 
most of the comedy lies in the variations 
on the theme of Boston smugness; gags 
based on Freud are used to top those 
mild situations. The Late George Apley 
furnishes an example of the dangers of 
a thin plot whose action is composed of 
a multiplication of similar incidents and 
comic devices. 
stone, 


tomb- 
the outer 
darkness of the rest of America, and 


Cousin Hattie’s 
Harvard, Emerson, 
Freud make for enjoyable laughs in the 
first act, but by the time the third act 
unfolds, the fun is played out. Mister 
Roberts, on the other hand, thin of plot 
though it be, increases the fun with the 
multiplicity because the incidents are 
not repititious but diverse, are of vig- 
orous, lusty action which carry, because 
of their exhuberant potentials, a greater 
momentum from one scene to the next. 


The separate episodes of both The Late 
George Apley and Mister Roberts, espe- 
cially the latter, have direct relationship 
to the theme of the plays. 
Touched Me!, however, the funniest epi- 
sodes have little bearing on either plot 
or theme. 


In You 
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Interesting Dramatization Techniques 

The investigation revealed a number 
of interesting and varied techniques in 
dramatization other than conventional 
dramatury: 

The Vehicle Play. There are instan- 
ces in the commercial theatre wherein 
inferior plays achieve some sort of suc- 
cess because they have become a vehicle 
to display the virtuosity of a fine and/or 
popular actor. The character of the 
Rabelaisian old Rockley as played by 
Edmund Gwenn kept You Touched Me! 
on the boards much longer than the 
play, as a whole, deserved. In Payment 
Deferred, the neat ironic Nemesis of the 
novel became secondary to Charles 
Laughton, as Will Marble, giving a nat- 
uralistic and horrifying portraiture of 
the disintegration of a murderer. The 
role of Jeeter Lester in Tobacca Road as 
played by Henry Hull, Ralph Barton, 
Will Geer, and the others can also be 
considered vehicular. From a dramatur- 
gical viewpoint such over-balanced char- 
acterization is to be condemned in most 
cases, but the practice is a common one 
in the commercial theatre, and cannot 
be over-looked as a technique used in 
the dramatization of fiction. 

Moscow Art Theatre Adaptation of 
The Brothers Karamazov. The Moscow 
Art Theatre adaptation of this Dos- 
toyevsky novel is as simple as it is un- 
conventional. The actors played scenes 
chronoligically from the novel, almost, 
if not actually, verbatim. When a scene 
ended, a Reader continued in summary 
until the story had attained its succeed- 
ing scene. Then the actors played that 
and so on for two evenings until the 
book was completely performed. Nem- 
irovitch-Dantchenko, the adaptor, did 
not pretend this was a formal dramatiza- 
tion. No reorganization of the events 
for the tightening of the plot or the 
heightening of the action was attempted. 
Twelve crucial scenes from the story re- 
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lating to the Karamazov family, with 
the expedient use of a Reader to intro- 
duce and bridge them, succeeded in 
bringing the grand scale effects of the 
novel to the theatre. 


The Frame Device. A technique found 
prominent in dramatizations is_ the 
frame device. The role of the frame is 
that of an introduction to motivate the 
telling of what is to follow. The frame, 
by its isolating, is a device to aid concen- 
tration. Among the variants found 
were: the prologue-epilogue of Pay- 
ment Deferred; the flashback technique 
employed in Native Son in which the 
State Attorney presents his case, intro- 
ducing the story of Bigger Thomas; and 
the Speaker-Narrator in the epic-style of 
The Case of Clyde Griffiths. 


Native Son. Aside from the flashback 
frame, the dramatization of Native Son 
offered some interesting techniques. 
The play has less the tragic story of race 
prejudice, and more the bare melo- 
drama of a Negro who has unintention- 
ally murdered a white girl. In its pro- 
duction, the director became a comple- 
menting collaborator of the dramatizers, 
for he presented the story in more im- 
aginative terms than did the script. The 
drama’s ten sets were framed in a set of 
brick walls to symbolize the squalor of 
Bigger’s tenement environment. The 
script’s story was told in a series of melo- 
dramatic scenes made theatrically effec- 
tive not by the emotional impact of the 
action, but by the virtuosity of the di- 
rector, Orson Welles. Mood was created 
by music extraneous to the plot, and by 
lighting which cast deep, menacing sha- 
dows on all scenes; tension was height- 
ened by off stage noises; suspense was 
sustained by playing the two hour dra- 
ma without intermission. The director, 
here, superimposed on the story lurid 
stage effects to make the evening in the 
theatre most exciting. 











Speaker-Narrator Frame. The Case of 
Clyde Griffiths offered a unique tech- 
nique in the device of a narrator pre- 
senting a case history. Though not al- 
together successful, this was an interest- 
ing attempt to circumvent some of the 
limitations of the dramatic form. An 
ever-recurring problem in playwriting is 
not only the conveying of information 
without which the audience cannot ful- 
ly or properly understand the unfolding 
of events, but also supplying signifi- 
cance to the action portrayed. The dra- 
matist usually cannot philosophize di- 
rectly; he uses a character as a mouth- 
piece only at his peril. Moreover, he has 
too little time at his disposal to make full 
presentation of a complex environment 
which influences his actors and their ac- 
tions. Again, unless in the unusual Ex- 
pressionistic medium, the thoughts of 
the characters, the whole subjective ac- 
companiment of the action, is excluded 
from the matter of the play, except in 
the unplausible form of the archaic 
aside and soliloquy. Moreover, it is im- 
possible for the play to explain the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to the pres- 
ent action, except as this may be done 
through the dialogue. Playwrights have 
often deplored the rigidity of the drama- 
tic form which prevents their direct con- 
tact with the audience in the manner 
novelists have direct contract with their 
readers, to explain their characters and 
action, and to fill out background which 
will render their story more significant 
than do the bald characters in action. In 
Greek, Elizabethan, and. classic French 
drama, the chorus served such a role. 
There have been attempts, and some 
with a great measure of success, to bring 
the author’s expository insight and com- 
mentary.on the action to the audience. 
Often, the “omniscient author” has ap- 
peared in the action as a character. Our 
Town and The Glass Menagerie are ex- 
amples. A forerunner was the Speaker 
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in The Case of Clyde Griffiths, a drama- 
tization, in epic-style, of An American 
Tragedy. 

In this adaptation, the playwrights 
skeletonized the story of Clyde Griffiths, 
omitting the climax (the drowning of 
Roberta), and concentrated on the anti- 
climactic courtroom scene. They put 
their own interpretation of theme above 
story content. Since theme—Clyde be- 
ing a victim of the class struggle—was 
to be all important, suspension of dis- 
belief was abandoned. The story was 
broken into short episodes as documen- 
tary devices. A commentator was em- 
ployed as a direct voice of the authors, 
on stage. He gave the audience the nec- 
essary exposition directly, or sometimes 
as a confidante to one of the characters 
on stage. In the voice of the omniscent 
authors, he explained the social mean- 
ing of the scenes as they happened; he 
increased the emotional load of scenes 
through his sympathetic harrangues for 
a character. Often, he stepped into the 
action either in the role of a character 
or in his own role to ask thematically 
pointed questions. The device of the 
Speaker-Narrator provides some means 
for bringing to the drama the profusion 
of details available to the novelist to fa- 
cilitate exposition and significance. (In 
the present instance, however, the play- 
wrights used the device not to facilitate 
their story but to emphasize their theme 
to a point of redundancy.) 


SUMMARY 


1. While certain types of fiction may 
be more suited to the dramatic medium, 
all types are capable of being adapted 
into play form. 

2. Drama, like fiction, is able to 
bring effectively to its audience not only 
extreme and violent action but also a 
sweep of distance and expanse of scene. 

3. However, not all fiction is of equal 
suitability to dramatization. 





4- Ideally, the story, the theme, the 
characterization, and tone are the values 
to be preserved in dramatization. 

a. In general, theme and character 
survive best in the theatre adaptation 
because the story dramatizes these 
values. 

b. The adaptations which succeed in 
retaining the four above mentioned ele- 
ments may be adjudged successful. 

1) It can be observed that many of 
the most commercially successful dra- 
matizations have retained the story, 
theme, characterization, and tone of the 
fiction upon which they are based. 

2) It can be observed, too, that many 
of the commercial failures did not re- 
tain any or retained few original ele- 
ments of their fiction. 

3) It is also true that there are adap- 
tations that have not retained a single 
element from their original fiction and 
have achieved commercial success. 

5. The type of fiction which is closer 
to the drama in structure and is told in 
the immediate present will be more 
readily adaptable than works of fiction 
which are panoramic in scope, loosely 
structured and/or are told in general- 
ized narrative of antecedent circum- 
stances. That fiction or portion of a 
work of fiction that has that quality of 
urgency of immediate issue of characters 
in conflict or in action is directly more 
transferable to the drama than that fic- 
tion which is not. 

a. That fiction which is constructed 
to coincide with or approximate the con- 
ventions of the drama will be more 
readily adaptable than that which is 
not. 

1) That fiction which exercises econ- 
omy of and eliminates the irrelevant 
from singleness of action will be readily 
more adaptable. (A play is subject to a 
greater need for plot than is fiction.) 

2) That fiction which is without plot 
must achieve one (in which there is 
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some type of conflict between two forces) 
in its transfer to the dramatic medium. 

3) That novel which has two or more 
stories running concurrently must econ- 
omize its action so that there is a cen- 
tering of attention on one main set of 
characters (who will dramatize the theme 
in plot-action; unity of theme can make 
inclusion of more than one plot rele- 
vant to the main plot). 

4) As a general rule, a play requires 
a protagonist or hero, and a plot that 
develops an action or series of causally 
rejated actions centering on this protag- 
onist. 

6. An adaptor cannot hope to dra- 
matize a complete and whole novel of 
panoramic scope. His adaptation should 
not pretend to do otherwise. The dra- 
matizer should indicate in: some way, 
perhaps in the title, the part of the 
novel with which the play deals. 

a. An aid to the dramatization of this 
type would be to begin with the novel’s 
theme, which controls its various ac- 
tions, dictates the direction of its plot, 
and controls its character. 

b. Another aid would be to begin 
with the climax and work backward and 
forward from it as a framework for the 
play. (This method would be helpful 
especially in the dramatization of those 
novels having two or more heroes who 
divide the interest and 
them.) 

7. Not all fictional material lends it- 
self in adaptation to the closely-knit, 
well-made play structure. 


action among 


a. That fiction which in its original 
approaches that kind of structure, will 
lend itself to it, and that fiction which 
has a looseness in plot structure seems 
to retain a looseness of plot in the dra- 
matic form. 

b. While there is a definite attempt 
at a framework for incidents of the ac- 
tion in the dramatizations of the loose 
fictional forms, the actual structuring 
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resembles the loose plotting of the Nov- 
el of Character; there is a multiplicity of 
incident which serves to elucidate the 
characters; however, the incidents are 
arranged so that there is progressive 
heightening of dramatic effect. 

1) Comedies bordering on farce tend 
to have this multiplicity of incident and 
loose plot technique. 

2) A danger of multiplicity is sim- 
ilarity of incident; diverseness is to be 
desired in order to avoid repitition. 

8. Inferior plays have been known to 
achieve some sort of commercial success 
because they have become a vehicle to 
display the virtuosity of a fine and/or 
popular actor. Adaptors sometimes use 
this device. 

g. Actors playing scenes chronologic- 
ally from a book, almost verbatim, has 
provided a simple, unconventional, and 
effective technique. A Reader is em- 
ployed to introduce and bridge scenes. 

10. A technique found prominent in 
dramatizations is the frame device which 
serves aS an introduction to motivate 
the telling of what is to follow. 

11. The stage director’s imaginative 
use of the tools of the theatre often 
serves as a collaboratoring complement 
to the dramatizer. 

12. The speaker-Narrator is a device 
created to fulfill the role of the omnis- 
cient author. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In playwriting, as in all story telling 
arts, what counts is not the story so 
much as the way it is told—the treat- 
ment which the author gives the story. 
We are familiar with the story of Ham- 
let not from Belleforest’s Histoire Tra- 
giques but from Shakespeare’s telling. 
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With a boost from Freud, the Oedipus 
Complex has become a_ pedestrian 
phrase not from our acquaintance with 
the ancient Greek legend but from the 
dramatic masterpiece of Sophocles. This 
is not to claim a superiority for the 
drama as a story telling art. No one has 
tried to say that Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were greater than Homer. 
They borrowed from him, but treated 
his stories in such a way that they re- 
main with us as do the original. 

Does this apply to modern dramatiza- 
tions of fiction? It does. The reason for 
failure when it occurs may be attribu- 
table to the fact that the adaptor has 
not told a story in completeness and in 
the tools of the medium in which he 
chose to retell it. While certain types of 
fiction are more readily adaptable than 
others, all types can be successfully dra- 
matized if the writer translates the ma- 
terial into the new form in keeping with 
that medium, and tells the story in its 
completeness. A play made from fiction 
will always be unsatisfactory if the adap- 
tor uses a scissors as his only tool of cre- 
ation. His task is to blend and fill 
artistically any gaps left in the story 
within its new framework, but in keep- 
ing with the theme, characterization, 
story, and tone of the original. Drama- 
tization is not wholly a desecration as 
some professional reviewers will have us 
believe. It is, rather, a recreative pro- 
cess which brings the essential qualities 
of a work of fiction to the stage with the 
end of intensifying the impact of those 
qualities by entrusting them to the art 
of the theatre in the supposition that 
acting and production must add more 
than what might otherwise have been 
subtracted. 











JUDGMENTS OF PITCH CONTOUR IN CONTEXT 


JOHN J. DREHER 


NE of the most highly evasive prob- 

lems in the study of speech and lan- 
guage is that of getting a reliable pitch 
contour representation of an utterance. 
Part of the difficulty is due to instrumen- 
tation; part of it is due to a lack of sys- 
tematic psycho-physical approach to the 
question. Descriptive linguists have for- 
mulated several different methods of rep- 
resentation ranging from a highly sche- 
matic! system of combined registers and 
glides to “natural” contours? based upon 
the observation of a highly trained lis- 
tener. Words of very short relative dura- 
tion have been shown as points on a 
pitch scale.* 


None of these methods, however, take 
into account the collective judgment of 
a group of listeners who independently 
and without previous training attempt 
to describe how these contours sound to 
them. It would be of interest to examine 
such judgments for the type and extent 
of agreement on a number of different 
contours of varying duration in connect- 
ed speech. 


This study was designed to investigate 
the ability of listeners to draw the con- 
tours of words heard in context. In other 
words, it attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, “Can a listener draw the intona- 
tion of an utterance he is listening to?” 
If not, what kind of intonations elude 
representation and does the duration of 
the word have any bearing on his suc- 
cess or failure in assigning the proper 
curve to it? 


1K. L. Pike, Intonation of American Eng- 
lish, (Ann Arbor, 1947). 

2G. A. Kennedy and G. P. Kok, Speak 
Chinese, (New Haven, 1948), p. xii. 

8 Y. R. Chao, Mandarin Primer, (Cambridge, 
1947), P. 85. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND TECHNIQUE 


Hypotheses Tested 

1. Given a series of words in context, 
a listener cannot draw an intonation 
curve of the same shape and direction 
as that traced by the fundamental fre- 
quency to which he is listening. 

2. Listeners cannot correctly desig- 
nate the direction of the average slope 
of intonation contour of any word heard 
in context. 

3. Duration classes based upon the 
relative duration of test words will 
show no difference in value. 


Subjects 


Subjects for this experiment were 
twenty-five undergraduate college stu- 
dents, all of whom had had ten weeks 
of phonetic training at the University of 
Michigan. They were about evenly di- 
vided between men and women. 


Instrumentation 


Magnacorder 

Western Electric Microphone, Model 
WEA 639B 

Sound Spectrograph 

Prepared Answer Sheets 


Stimulus Materials 


Stimulus materials for this study con- 
sisted of ten 3-word sentences, each read 
in three different ways to express vary- 
ing degrees of surprised incredulity, dis- 
belief, and insistence. This produced a 
total of thirty utterances which were re- 
corded in random order by a male teach- 
er of public speaking from the staff of 
the Department of Speech, University 
of Michigan. Recording was done in a 
sound-treated room at the University 
Speech Clinic, with the microphone po- 








el 








sitioned about 12 inches from the speak- 
er’s lips. 


The ten sentences, from which the 


thirty variations were produced were: 


1. Jane helped who? 
Where is he? 


2. 
3. I mean you! 

4. We made it. 

5. Let me see. 

6. No, it doesn’t! 

7. This is Tuesday? 
8. You don’t say! 

g. Run toward home? 
10. That was it. 


Contour Determination 

Both goo cycle and 45 cycle spectro- 
grams were made of the thirty utterances 
by leading the output of the Magna- 
corder directly into the sound spectro- 
graph with controls of the latter set at 
no shaping. Duration measurements 
were made from the 300 cycle phonetic 
pattern; this allowed definite setting of 
word boundaries in each of the utter- 
ances. 


From the 45 cycle harmonic tracings 
maximum and minimum frequencies 
were calculated and the speaker’s medi- 
an frequency of fundamental was deter- 
mined. The same tracings allowed con- 
struction of a master curve for each 
word. This latter task was accomplished 
by selecting a sufficient number of dis- 
crete points in each curve to identify its 
particular shape, determining the funda- 
mental frequencies‘ of these points, and 
finally plotting these values against 
time. 


4 The fundamental was determined in the 
following manner: A line, perpendicular to the 
time axis of the spectrogram and intersecting 
the selected point, was drawn. Two non-adja- 
cent harmonics, as widely separated as possible, 
were selected. Their separation in millimeters 


(mid-point to mid-point) was measured and the 


nd applied. (67 equals cycles/ 


s 


formula F — 


mm. resolution of the spectrograph, d equals 
distance in mm., N equals number of inter- 
harmonic spaces). 
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The range of the speaker’s voice, from 
80 to 300 c.p.s., was divided into 4o-cycle 
stages, each stage representing one bar 
of a ten bar scale. Subjects, after four 
presentations of each utterance, drew 
the word contours on this bar scale an- 
swer sheet. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Relative Duration Classes 


The longest word in each sentence 
was classified as “A” duration, with the 
next longest and the shortest words be- 
ing designated as “B” and “C” dura- 
tions respectively. 


Intonation Curve Classes 


The plotted traces of the variation of 
the speaker’s fundamental frequency dis- 
closed that a total of nine different con- 
tours were employed in the thirty utter- 
ances. These consisted of: 

Circumflex, convex 


2. Circumflex, concave 
3. Ogive, falling 

4. Ogive, rising 

5. Straight 

6. Rising, convex 

7. Rising, concave 

8. Falling, convex 


g. Falling, concave 


Subject judgments were then separat- 
ed according to sentence number and a 
tabulation of judgment frequencies was 
made for each curve class of each dura- 
tion. In making this tabulation no at- 
tention was paid to the magnitude of 
the curve drawn, the sole consideration 
being whether the subject had matched 
the master curve in regard to its shape. 
According to this criterion a fairly flat 
ogive and an extremely steep ogive 
would both be classed as correct judg- 
ments if the speaker’s word actually 
had an ogive contour. In brief, these 
judgments were concerned only with 
shape. 
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For purposes of reference, a curve was 
now labeled with a letter and number, 
the former denoting its duration class, 
the latter designating its contour accord- 
ing to the list given above. Under this 
system the label A-1 refers to a convex 
circumflex of the longest duration group; 
C-7 refers to a rising concave of the 
shortest duration group, etc. 

Chi-square treatment was applied to 
these data, using one degree of freedom 
for a Correct-Incorrect classification on 
each item presented. Inasmuch as there 
were nine possible choices in respect to 
type of curve, one representing the cor- 
rect judgment and the eight others rep- 
resenting incorrect judgments, chance 
would dictate an a priori proportion of 
one to eight of the total number of judg- 
ments on any one category of items when 
considering curve classes. When consid- 
ering average slope of the curve only, 
chance proportion would be one to two, 
since but three possible choices were 
available—tising, falling, or level. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Duration 


Table I shows comparison of dura- 
tions for A, B, and C class words. 











TABLE I 
Mean Duration 
Class (sec.) 
A. -500 
B. -333 
C. 223 








Value of Student’s t (58 d.f.) for dif- 
ference between means of Class A and 
B is 14.27, giving significance at the 
.001- level of confidence. The t value 
between means of Class B and C is 8.44, 
giving significance again at the .oo1- 
level. 


Curve Categories 
Table II gives results of analysis of 


ability to recognize and depict curves ac- 
cording to category. Where the theo- 
retical frequency of occurrence of judg- 
ments was less than five, the entry “In- 
sufficient” was made and no chi-square 
was computed. Where a particular type 
of curve did not appear, the entry “No 
Occurrence” was made. One degree of 
freedom was used. 


Inspection of Table II reveals that the 
A word, or longest word: of the sentence 
in each case, was limited to four con- 
tours out of a possible nine. Circumflex 
and ogive shapes were not only used ex- 
clusively, but could be detected and sche- 
maticised by the listener with a high 
degree of consistency in respect to the 
first three types. The rising ogive was 
apparently not a clearly enough defined 
contour to be picked up. 


Of the B Class contours only two, the 
convex circumflex (B-1) and the con- 
cave fall (B-9), could be recognized and 
reproduced at a confidence level of bet- 
ter than .o1. The remaining types either 
did not occur frequently enough to 
make a statement or else were non-sig- 
nificant. 


In the C Class three curves attained 
better than a .oo1 level of significance. 
These were the concave rise (C-7), the 
convex fall (C-8), and the concave fall 
(C-9). Two types, the concave circum- 
flex (C-2) and the convex rise (C-6), ex- 
ceeded a level of .o5 with the four other 
occurring types not significantly above 
chance. 


It is interesting to note that while no 
one contour is commonly recognizable 
in all duration classes A and B have in 
common the convex circumflex, the con- 
cave fall is common to B and C, and the 
concave circumflex recognizable in A 
and C. Apart from these three instances 
there is no agreement on recognition of 
curves of different duration classes. 
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TABLE II 

Category Correct-Incorrect X2 Confidence Level 
A-1 49 176 25.93 .001- 
A-2 31 94 23.75 .001- 
A-3 26 122 6.29 02 
A-4 30 192 1.30 -30 
A-5 No Occurrence 
A-6 No Occurrence 
A-7 No Occurrence 
A-8 No Occurrence 
A-g No Occurrence 
B-1 33 142 10.64 O1- 
B-2 No Occurrence 
B-3 Insufficient 
B-4 40 260 1.50 -30 
B-5 Insufficient 
B-6 6 45 022 .go 
B-7 Insufficient 
B-8 Insufficient 
B-9 25 75 19.62 .0O1- 
C-1 20 130 175 .50 
C-2 18 82 4.80 05> 
C-3 No Occurrence 
C-4 28 172 1.69 -20 
C-5 Insufficient 
C-6 3 72 3.84 05 
C-7 22 53 25.23 .001- 
C-8 13 37 11.25 .0O1- 
C-9 23 32 52.52 001° 








Average Slope 

Table III gives results of chi-square 
analysis applied to judgments of average 
rise or fall of words in each category. 
One degree of freedom was used. 

On the above evidence we are justified 
in rejecting the hypothesis that listeners 
are not able to judge the average curve 
slope, or direction of movement of pitch 
for either rise or fall. It may not be re- 
jected, however for their abilities in rec- 
ognizing average slopes of zero in any 
of the three duration classes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn 


from the evidence afforded by this study: 


1. Listeners can accurately detect an 
average rise or fall of a word in context, 
but cannot detect an average slope of 
zero. 


2. Of the curve types here represent- 
ed, no one type could be correctly identi- 
fied in all duration classes. 


3. Given a series of words in context 
listeners can identify certain contours 
and will miss others. 


4- Inasmuch as duration appears to 
have some bearing upon the listener’s 
correct judgments, further research to 
explore this influence is indicated. 














TABLE III 
Category Movement Correct-Incorrect X2 _ Confidence Level 
Rise 266 159 163.56 .001- 
A Fall 181 94 130.61 .001- 
Level 1 24 9.67 .O1- 
Rise 57 193 114.49 .001- 
B ‘Fall 143 107 266.47 .001- 
Level 5 45 ‘ 12.24 .OO1- 
Rise 191 234 25.78 .0O1- 
Cc Fall 107 118 20.48 .0O1- 


Level 19 56 2.16 .20 


















— the past 2500 years, psychol- 
ogists and linguists generally have 
advanced various theories concerning the 
function of words in creating, or “con- 
veying,” word meanings. Many of the 
theories, however, have been postulated 
from observations which, for the most 
part, have been unsystematic and ran- 
dom. Hence, such theories have led to 
language methodologies, objectives, and 
techniques which were not in accord 
with major human experiences. 


It is interesting to note that the Chi- 
nese language tone system! uses as many 
as eight different pitch levels to denote 
complete changes in conceptual and per- 
ceptual word meanings within a single 
physical word, even though the “word” 
pronunciations at all eight pitches are 
identical. That is, a change-of-pitch fac- 
tor alone suffices to change completely 
the class of objects or percepts to which 
the word refers. 


For example, the writer recently 
taught a Chinese student whose name 
was Tsu when the sounds were said 
with one type of inflection; however, 
when tsu was said with another type of 
inflection the word meant “pig,’’ while 
with a third type of inflection and pitch 


level it meant “hero.” Thus, there were,: 


in fact, three classes of meanings within 
a single pronunciation, distinguishable 
only by pitch change. Although such 
modifications occasioned by pitch in the 
physical-word-meaning relationships are 
well known in Chinese speech, the di- 
rect, precise relationships between pitch 
changes and meanings in English speech 


1See “tone,” Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, page 2664. 
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have not received sufficient merited sci- 
entific consideration. 

Different semantic functions have 
been attributed to printed and spoken 
words by speech teachers in recent de- 
cades. Some authorities maintain that 
printed words are “‘capsules of thought,” 
that ideas and concepts are clearly and 
expressly signified by printed 
forms, and that any failure of a reader 
to know ‘exactly what an author meant 
is caused by the reader’s insistent perver- 
sity in imposing his own emotional tones 
and ideas on the author’s meaning or by 
some deficiency in the reader’s reading 
or thinking technique. 

With respect to the author's “giving” 
the reader the author’s thought on the 
printed page, Clark states, “An author 
can give you his thought only through 
groups of words.” Tassin refers to stu- 
dents’ failure to “get the meaning of the 
printed page’’* and “habitual failure to 
have acquired the meaning.”* According 
to Tassin, techniques of expression 
would seem to be almost automatic, for, 
“It is a psychological impossibility to 
convey wrong information having just 


word 


‘ 


received right information’’® (from the 
printed page). In discussing the use of 
the dictionary, Lowrey and Johnson ad- 
vise students to “find the meaning’’® of 
an unfamiliar word. They define silent 
reading as a “process of perceiving the 
thought of the printed page.”* 


2S. H. Clark. Interpretation of the Printed 
Page (New York, 1915), p. 48. 

8 Algernon Tassin. The Oral Study of Liter- 
ature (New York, 1925), p. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 21. 

6Sara Lowery and Gertrude E. Johnson. 
Interpretative Reading (New York, 1942), Pp. 15. 
7 Ibid., p. 26. 
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A somewhat different point of view 


seems to be advanced by Woolbert and > 


“e 


Nelson: “. . . the printed page symbols 
mean what I make them mean. ‘There is 
no absolute meaning.’® Crocker and 
Eich also maintain that, “The printed 
word is meant to be an expression of 
thought; but it is a mere symbol and 
therefore must remain forever inade- 
quate.”® In a similar vein, Bryant and 
Wallace indicate that “the meaning of 
the words . . . resides in the context that 
is revealed by changes of pitch, of in- 
tensity, of rate, and of quality of 
sound,”?° 

If Woolbert, Bryant, and Wallace are 
correct, we may be confronted with the 
fact that there is no precisely exact or, 
in some cases, even approximate mean- 
ings of printed words because we cannot 
know from those words what definite 
pitch, intensity, rate, or quality the au- 
thor would have approved or used. The 
difference between an author’s use and 
his approval of any particular pitch or 
quality as applied to a phrase should be 
noted because some authors may not at- 
tribute any significant influence to such 
factors as pitch or quality in determin- 
ing the meaning in the mind of the lis- 
tener. In this connection, authors’ per- 
sonal recordings of their own literature 
may not necessarily be conceived as the 
most accurate representation of their 
own literary thoughts. 

In view of the variety of opinions con- 
cerning the semantic nature of words 
and the influence of the manner of oral 
expression on word meanings, the writer 
desired to determine scientifically the 
effects of two distinct types of intona- 
tion, “good” intonation and level mono- 


8 C. H. Woolbert and S. E. Nelson.” The Art 
of Interpretative Speech (New York, 1937), Pp. 
12. 

Lionel Crocker and Louis M. Eich. Oral 
Reading (New York, 1947), p. 56. 

10Donald Bryant and Karl R. Wallace. 
Fundamentals of Public Speaking (New York, 


1947), P- 20. 





pitch, on audiences’ comprehension of 
spoken prose and poetry. It was believ- 
ed that any difference between the effects 
of the two contrasted pitch types on 
the audiences’ comprehension of the 
spoken materials would serve as a se- 
mantic index of the function of vocal 
pitch in speech communication. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

The experimental method was used in 
this research. Two equivalent groups 
of subjects, totaling 226 high school 
sophomore girls, were formed on the 
bases of (1) grade level, (2) intelligence, 
(3) auditory acuity, and (4) English 
grades. Individual intelligence scores 
which were averages of two standardized 
intelligence tests produced mean group 
intelligence scores of 105.5 and 105.1, re- 
spectively. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between the I.Q.’s of the two 
groups was .242. 

Since the two groups were equivalent, 
but not definitely equated, and because 
of possible difficulties which might have 
resulted from the order of presentation 
of the literary specimens, it was de- 
cided to use the rotation-group tech- 
nique'™ in order to reduce the possibil- 
ities of error. Four specimens of prose 
and four specimens of poetry were pair- 
ed in accordance with their suitability of 
content, similarity of literary style, liter- 
ary value, length, and relative unfamil- 
iarity to the subjects. The specimens 
were approved by a committee of two 
college teachers of children’s literature, 
one librarian, and seven high-school 
speech and English teachers. The pairs 
of prose and poetry specimens were then 
orally presented to the groups in the 
good intonation and monopitch styles 
according to a _ rotational sequence. 
While Group I listened to the first spec- 


11 Carter Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas 
Scates. The Methodology of Educational Re- 
search, (New York, 1936), p. 495. 
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imen of a pair spoken with good intona- 
tion, Group II listened to the second 
specimen spoken with monopitch. The 
order of the good-intonation monopitch 
sequence was then reversed to a mono- 
pitch good-intonation sequence for the 
presentation of the next pair of speci- 
mens. All extraneous factors, such as ab- 
sence of noise and fatigue, were kept as 
constant as possible. 


The “good-intonation” speech style in 
this experiment included not only 
“good” intonation but all the other fea- 
tures of what is ordinarily termed good 
oral interpretation of literature. Within 
the “good-intonation” style there were 
changes in intonation, volume-stress for 
the emphasis and subordination of 
ideas, quality in response to the types of 
images and emotional overtones, and 
rate. Since all these characteristics of 
the ‘“good-intonation” style, with the 
exception of the pitch element, were du- 
plicated in the monopitch style, the in- 
tonation factor was isolated in accord- 
ance with the experimental method-of- 
difference treatment. The monopitch 
was a single pitch note on the musical 
scale sustained without any detectable 
deviation from the standard throughout 
the speaking of the specimens. The true- 
ness of the “good-intonation” and the 
monopitch styles was certified by a com- 
mittee consisting of two speech profes- 
sors at New York University and one 
speech authority in the New York City 
School System. 

Both speech styles were presented by 
means of recordings in order to insure 
the relative permanence of the styles, the 
isolation of spoken utterance without 
facial expression, and uniformity in the 
manner of presentation to the subjects. 
The recorder and the reproducer had a 
frequency response of 8,000 d.v. a sec- 
ond. Since research engineers stated 
that this upper d.v. limit would give a 
high fidelity in the reproduction of 
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speech, the accuracy of the instruments 
was believed to be adequate for purposes 
of the experiment. Inasmuch as record- 
ings were used for both the good and 
the monopitch presentations, the mono- 
pitch variable was not statistically affect- 
ed by the mechanical aspect of the re- 
cordings. 

The results were computed in terms 
of the subjects’ answers in tests which 
were constructed to measure the sub- 
jects’ comprehension of the information 
in the literary specimens. The tests were 
of the multiple choice type involving a 
best and second-best choice in each set of 
five possible choices. The sets related to 
the selection of subjects for the respec- 
tive specimens, identification of charac- 
ters, the recognition of characteristics 
and attributes, and the recall of exact 
words and phrases. Published tests 
which were reviewed prior to the con- 
struction of the experimental tests and 
which served as examples of accepted lit- 
erary comprehension testing techniques 
were: The Stanford Test of Comprehen- 
sion of Literature, the Stanford Liter- 
ary Achievement Tests for Junior Col- 
leges, The Cooperative Literary Ac- 
quaintance Test, The Barrett-Ryan Lit- 
erature Test, the Iowa Placement Eng- 
lish Aptitude Examination, and the 
Odell Scales for Rating Pupils in English 
Literature. The reliability of the tests 
used in this experiment was not deter- 
mined statistically. The tests and the 
techniques used were approved, how- 
ever, by a committee of test experts. The 
possible score range extended from o 
to 50 points. 


RESULTS 


The first step in the treatment of the 
data was the determination of the mean 
comprehension scores of each of the two 
groups for the good-intonation and the 
monopitch styles in prose and poetry. 
The following table shows the subjects’ 
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and 8.69, respectively, and that the 
standard errors of the means were .424. 
and .429. The critical ratio was 6.22. 
The standard deviations for good mono- 
pitch poetry were 9.72 and 8.20, respec- 


score averages when they responded to 
the literature spoken in each of the two 
contrasting intonation styles and de- 
creases in comprehension caused by 
monopitch. 


TABLE I 
THE MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OBTAINED BY GROUPS I AND II IN THE Goop-INTONATION 
AND MONOPITCH STYLES IN PROSE AND POETRY AND THE COMPREHENSION DECREASE 
CAUSED BY MONOPITCH 











Prose Poetry 
Group I Group II Group I Group II 
Good Intonation 31.6 32.5 32.2 30.6 
Monopitch 29.9 27.4 27.2 28.6 
Score Decrease 1.7 5 5.0 2.0 











The above table shows that mono- 
pitch caused mean comprehension losses 
of from 1.7 to 5.1 points as they were 
distributed among the two groups in 
prose and poetry. Table II lists the 
mean comprehension scores and the per- 
centages of comprehension losses when 
the scores of both groups were com- 
bined. 


tively, the standard errors of the means 
were .472 and .405, and the critical ratio 
was 5.11. Since a critical ratio of 3.0 in- 
dicates almost complete reliability, the 
critical ratios of 6.22 and 5.11 signify 
high reliability and that the experiment 
could be repeated many times with ap- 
proximately the same results. 

Bi-serial r’s were computed for the to- 


TABLE Il 
THE MEAN COMPREHENSION SCORES OBTAINED BY THE TOTAL NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN THE 
Goop-INTONATION AND MONOPITCH STYLES OF PROSE AND POETRY AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPREHENSION Loss. 











Prose 
Good 
Intonation Monopitch © Loss 
: 32.1 ee 28.4 Beh 11.5 





Poetry 
Good 
Intonation Monopitch % Loss 
31.2 28.1 10.1 








The most important feature of Table 
II is the fact that audience comprehen- 
sion of the spoken literature was de- 
creased by monopitch more than 10 per 
cent in both prose and poetry. It is also 
considered to be significant that the 
comprehension losses in both prose and 
poetry are markedly similar. 

The next step in the treatment of the 
data was the computation of the critical 
ratios of the scores in the good and the 
monopitch styles in order to determine 
the reliability of the difference between 
these two sets of scores. It was found 
that the standard deviations of the good 
and monopitch scores in prose were 8.50 


tal number of scores in the “good-into- 
nation” and monopitch categories. The 
correlation coefficients of .g0 for prose 
and .27 for poetry were not high but it 
was believed that they were sufficient to 
indicate the relative deleterious influ- 
ence of the monopitch factor on the sub- 
jects comprehension of the spoken liter- 
ature. The r’s indicate a trend which 
merits further investigation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The experiment reveals that level 
monopitch decreases audiences’ compre- 
hension of spoken language by approxi- 
mately 10% in comparison with their 
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comprehension of the same and similar 
materials when spoken with good into- 
nation. The results mean that a speaker 
with a monopitch voice automatically 
limits himself to go% of his power to 
express the full semantic content of the 
words. Consequently, the speaker who 
fails to use pitch intelligently fails to 
direct his audiences’ understanding and 
thinking accurately. His communicated 
message thus becomes a distortion of his 
intended message. 

Since two distinct intonation patterns 
have two significantly different effects on 
word meanings, it is logical to conclude 
that other variants of intonation would 
likewise have their own unique powers 
to signify different meanings. Pitch 
change is then a psychological factor in 
the shaping of audiences’ concepts, per- 
cepts, and thought complexes created 
under the influence of spoken language. 

The results of the investigation do 
not imply that there is but one “good” 
type of intonation and that all variants 


of this are necessarily poor. They do 
imply, however, that variants may be 


poor in terms of a predetermined, desir- 
ed standard which represents a predeter- 
mined thought and that each variant is 
semantically different. Any evoked mean- 
ing and its associated intonation do not 
necessarily have to be better or worse in 
terms of quantity of meaning. They may 
be different, as blue is different from red. 
Each color produces an effect and each 
pitch pattern similarly produces its ef- 
fect. 

For example, even level monopitch, 
in its decrease of audiences’ compre- 
hension, may communicate depressed 
thought values better than do some other 
types of intonation. Level monopitch 
may thus be conceived to have a unique 
function of symbolizing thoughts which 
are low in the intellectual values gener- 
ally attached to ideas and concepts. 
Hence, level monopitch expresses the 
subnormal ideas of a mentally subnor- 
mal person very well. It may be no mere 
coincidence that many morons drawl in 
a characteristic approximate monopitch 
and express their moronic intelligence 
in that way. 
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MEASUREMENT OF GRADUATE ACHIEVEMENT IN AN 


AREA OF SPEECH BY MEANS OF A 
VOCABULARY-TYPE TEST’ 


WALLACE C, FOTHERINGHAM 
The Ohio State University 


he aanagetgone devoted to various 
aspects of gratuate education fre- 
quently agree on two conclusions. First, 
there have been extensive changes in 
graduate education. It is pointed out 
that there has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in the size and diversity of the 
graduate student population. The 
sources of employment for. those with 
graduate degrees have widened, thus di- 
versifying the types of training offered 
by graduate schools. Other agencies are 
increasingly sharing, with the universi- 
ties, the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and application of research meth- 
odology. The financial picture of the 
graduate school and the graduate stu- 
dent have been very much altered. 

Second, there is considerable restless- 
ness over the present graduate program. 
From the published comments, the 
prominent foci of this restlessness ap- 
pear to be (1) the conflicting objectives 
of graduate education, (2) the prevail- 
ing practice of mixing graduate and 
undergraduate programs, (3) the efforts 
of departments to offer graduate work in 
relation to their readiness to do so, (4) 
the bases of accepting or rejecting new 
fields of study in the graduate family, 
and (5) present practices in selection, 
classification, articulation, and evalua- 
tion of graduate students. 

1 This article is based on the writer’s Ph.D. 
dissertation done under the direction of Dr. 
Franklin H. Knower at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and completed in August, 1951. The dis- 
sertation, A Study of Methodology in the Con- 
struction of a Graduate Achievement Test in 
the Area of Speech and Hearing Disorders, is on 


file at The Ohio State University library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


It is toward this last mentioned prob- 
lem, measurement on the graduate level, 
that the present study is directed. The 
particulars of the study are limited to 
the measurement of achievement in the 
area of speech and hearing disorders. In 
regard to such a task, several conditions 
have been discussed in the literature 
which directly affect the methodology of 
constructing such a measure. Outstand- 
ing among these are the problems of 
small samples, the finding of adequate 
criteria for tests, the relative inaccessi- 
bility of graduate students for prelimi- 
nary testing, and the increased need at 
the graduate level for test comprehen- 
siveness. 


PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


A series of procedural steps were es- 
tablished by which the study could be 
conducted to examine some hypotheses 
pertinent to (1) the methodology of test 
construction on the graduate level, (2) 
the development of a criterion of gradu- 
ate achievement in the area of speech 
and hearing disorders, and (3) the ad- 
ministration and analysis of a compre- 
hensive vocabulary-type of test. These 
steps are described below in the order in 
which they were carried out in the 
study. 


COMPILATION OF THE MASTER LIST 

A preliminary bibliography of twenty- 
nine texts was set up in consultation 
with professors in the area. Twenty- 
eight clinical directors and graduate fac- 
ulty personnel in the area, from twenty- 
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four institutions, selected what in their 
judgment were the ten most widely used 
and important sources. Thirteen texts 
were chosen by at least 35.7 per cent of 
the judges. Of these, ten were selected 
and formed the principal sources of test 
materials. These ten were selected from 
the thirteen in such a way that both the 
areas of speech and hearing were treated 
by several sources. Collectively, they 
contained more than 4,000 pages and in 
excess of 1,000,000 words. 


As a first step, those words, terms, ab- 
breviations, and symbols, judged to be 
especially associated with the area, were 
extracted from the ten sources. These 
are herein called “entries.” A record 
was kept on how many sources used 
each entry, and how frequently it occur- 
red in each source until ten or more 
occurrences were found. A total of 2204 
groups? of entries were tabulated. Of 
these, 1064 were composed of compound 
words and terms; 82 were made up of 
terms involving the use of proper 
names; and 37 symbols ‘and abbrevia- 
tions were found. From these data, it is 
apparent that a very much different 
master list would have resulted if only 
single words had been extracted from 
the sources. The actual master list ob- 
tained, therefore, was considered more 
representative of the special terminol- 
ogy facing the graduate student in his 
study of these sources. 


SELECTION FROM THE MASTER LIST 


Entries in the master list were selected 
as test materials by two methods. First, 
the master list was divided randomly 
into twenty-four lists of go entries. 
These were then rated for familiarity, 
on a five-point scale, by graduate stu- 
dents not majoring in speech. Each list 
was rated by ten or more graduate stu- 


2 Words of the same root, and words, terms, 
symbols, and abbreviations that were used syn- 
onomously were grouped and counted as one 
entry. 











Not more than two students in 
each group were from the same depart- 
ment. A total of 269 general graduate 
students (95.05 per cent of those contact- 
ed) did the rating; they represented 
eighteen different departments. 


dents. 


The mean familiarity rating was used 
as the familiarity index for each entry 
rated. The validity of these familiarity 
indexes was checked through the use of 
(1) fictitious terms, and (2) known fa- 
miliar words. Ten fictitious terms were 
added to each list. It was assumed that 
those students who expressed familiarity 
with fictitious terms were likely dis- 
torting their ratings of other entries. It 
was found that 11.9 per cent of the 
raters considered themselves more or 
less certain of the meaning of at least 
two of the fictitious terms. Their rat- 
ings were laid aside before familiarity 
indexes were computed. Also, forty sim- 
pler words from the master list, which 
were among the 30,000 most frequently 
used words in standard written Eng- 
lish,? were introduced randomly into 
the twenty-four lists. It was reasoned 
that these words, being more familiar, 
should result in high familiarity in- 
dexes. The indexes of these forty words 
were compared with those of a random 
sample. A two by three table of frequen- 
cies was made up, which permitted the 
expected frequencies, under a null hy- 
pothesis, to be higher than five for each 
cell. The chi square value for the differ- 
ences between expected and obtained 
frequencies was 75.31. The chi square 
value, significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence, for such a table, is 
g.21. Thus, the hypothesis that these 
graduate students were distinguishing 
between familiar and unfamiliar, in 
terms of their ratings, was accepted. 


3E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge, The Teach- 
er’s Word Book of 30000 Words (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University), 1944. 
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The reliability of the ratings was de- 
termined. In the twenty-four lists, two 
hundred and twelve entries were re- 
peated in such a way that two different 


groups rated each of the repeated en- - 


tries. The product moment correlation 
between the mean ratings given by dif- 
ferent groups was .8o. 

These familiarity indexes, obtainéd 
from general graduate students, were 
coupled with data on entry frequency 
in the literature to form first method of 
selecting prevalidated test materials. 
Practical considerations determined the 
cutting points for familiarity and fre- 
quency. It was necessary to obtain a 
wide enough choice of terminology 
around which roughly 400 test items 
could be built. Thus, the cutting point 
for familiarity was set at 3.8 on a one to 
five scale, or roughly that point at which 
the group of raters collectively felt that 
they had “heard of the word or term, 
but did not know its meaning.” By this 
means, all entries selected for item con- 
struction were likely to be quite unfa- 
miliar to general graduate students. 

Adequate entry frequency in the lit- 
erature was defined as (1) the entry ap- 
peared in at least two sources and oc- 
curred a total of ten or more times in 
these two sources, or (2) it appeared in 
three or more sources a total of six or 
more times. Graduate students in speech 
and hearing disorders, studying these 
ten prominent sources, could be ex- 
pected to have met these words or terms 
at least several times. 

The second method of selecting test 
materials was to ask a criterion group of 
ten advanced persons in the area to rate 
a large list of relatively infrequent en- 
tries. Their familiarity ratings were 
compared with those of general gradu- 
ate students. By means of a series of t 
tests for uncorrelated measures, it was 
found that a difference between mean 


ratings of 1.5 was significant between 
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the five and one per cent levels of confi- 
dence. Therefore, all entries having at 
least this difference between the general 
and area raters were selected and classi- 
fied as prevalidated test materials. The 
two methods described above produced 
650 prevalidated entries around which 
test items could be built. 

In actual test construction, it was nec- 
essary to use some entries which did not 
satisfy the two criteria above. This per- 
mitted a study of the value of these 
methods of prevalidating test materials. 
The proportions of significant validity 
coefficients of test items using prevali- 
dated test materials and those based 
upon non-prevalidated entries were de- 
termined. The chi square value of the 
differences in proportions was 14.41. 
For this problem, the value significant 
at the one per cent level is 6.64. This 
was considered substantial evidence that 
the methods of prevalidation were asso- 
ciated with the development of worth- 
while validity coefficients. 

In addition, the differences in the 
proportion of test items, prevalidated 
and not prevalidated, below the chance 
point of .go in test item difficulty was 
determined. The chi square value for 
these differences was 8.997. Inasmuch 
as a chi square value of 6.64 is signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level, it was 
concluded that the methods of prevali- 
dation were related to the construction 
of significantly less chance affected test 
items. 

WRITING THE Test ITEMS 

Multiple choice items, of five alterna- 
tives each, were written for twenty-five 
sub-areas of speech and hearing dis- 
orders. The stem of each item contained 
a definition. The definitions were varied 
in the sense that some were in terms of 
structure, others in terms of function, 
and so forth. The response alterna- 
tives, as far as possible, were pertinent 
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to the same sub-area and similar in na- 
ture to the correct alternative. The in- 
correct alternatives were, in the main, 
selected from the master list; degree of 
unfamiliarity similar to the correct al- 
ternative was sought in all alternatives. 
An example of this type of item is as 
follows: 


1. Connects with the membrane sep- 
arating the middle and inner ear: 
1. malleus 


2. incus 

3. tragus 

4- horn of genu 

5. footplate of the stapes 


Items were assigned to sub-areas on 
the basis of face validity and the sub- 
area with which they were associated in 
the literature. The number of items 
used in each sub-area was determined 
principally by the median clinical ex- 
perience and the mean _ non-clinical 
training in each sub-area as found in 
criterion groups of advanced students. 
In those sub-areas where advanced stu- 
dents indicated more training and ex- 
perience, proportionally more items 
were written. The criterion group used 
to determine the median clinical expe- 
rience was composed of thirty-nine ad- 
vanced graduate students enrolled in 
seven different universities. The criter- 
ion group used to determine mean non- 
clinical training was made up of ten 
advanced students (near doctorates) in 
the area at The Ohio State University. 


It was soon apparent that, in writing 
items, an extremely high relationship 
between sub-area background indexes 
in the criterion groups and the number 
of items used per sub-area would be dif- 
ficult without the sacrifice of other 
values. Several sub-areas lacked sufh- 
cient prevalidated entries for test item 
construction. A compromise was made 
between this fact and the desire for a 
more precise weighing of the sub-area 


tests by this means. It was possible, how- 
ever, to achieve a Spearman rho of .68 
between the sub-area background in- 
dexes of advanced students and the 
number of items used. The relation- 
ship could be improved by (1) lowering 
the standards of prevalidation, (2) low- 
ering standards of adequate frequency, 
and (3) using more, though less accep- 
table, text sources. None of these meth- 
ods were considered desirable until 
more was known about the test. 

After the items were written, they 
were assigned to sub-areas on the basis 
already referred to, and were grouped 
accordingly. Then the sub-areas were 
grouped in three large divisions of (1) 
hearing and its disorders, (2) related 
areas, and (3) speech and its disorders. 
This was done to provide greater econ- 
omy of student effort than would a ran- 
dom arrangement of items. | 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEST CRITERION 


A criterion was developed around the 
types of training and experience gradu- 
ate students are likely to have in the 
various sub-areas of speech and hearing 
disorders. Fourteen types of training 
and experience were rated on a one to 
five scale by twenty-nine clinic directors 
and graduate faculty members in the 
area. They represented twenty-six insti- 
tutions distributed over a wide geo- 
graphic area. The reliability of the 
mean ratings obtained was .g5. These 
mean ratings were then arranged into 
five groups, the mean value of each 
group becoming the background index 
for any of the types of training or ex- 
perience in that group. These data are 
presented in Table I. The arrangement 
of the fourteen mean ratings into five 
groups introduced some slight error (an 
average of .129), some of which was 
likely to cancel out in summing the in- 
dexes for twenty-five sub-areas. Thus, 
the total background index might be 
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relatively free of error due to grouping. 
By way of definition then, the total 
background index of a graduate student 
is the sum of his highest points of train- 
ing or experience in the various sub- 
areas. 

To illustrate the interpretation of the 
entries in Table I, the first and second 
rows of entries may serve as examples. 
The experts rated these types of expe- 
rience, namely “studied the sub-area in 
an introductory course,” and “written a 
‘term paper’ for classroom credit in the 
sub-area.” The mean of their ratings 
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were 1.44 and 1.93 respectively, with 
standard deviations of .124 and .156 (see 
columns 3 and 4). These two experi- 
ences, both having low value in the 
judgment of experts, were coupled and 
called the Group 1 (lowest group) expe- 
riences. The average of the mean rat- 
ings for this group of experiences is 1.68 
(see column 5). The “introductory 
course” mean rating of 1.44 deviates 
from the group value of 1.68 to the ex- 
tent of .24; the “term paper” experience 
deviates .25 (see column 6) 

An indication of the validity of the 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF BACKGROUND INDEXES RESULTING FROM GROUPING WITH THE 
INDIVIDUAL MEAN RATINGS OF FOURTEEN TYPES OF TRAINING 


AND EXPERIENCE 

















Back- 
Mean ground 
Group rating index Difference 
assign- by S.D. for or error 

Type of Training or experience ment experts mean group introduced 
Studied the sub-area an 

introductory course 1 1.44 124 1.68 24 
Written a “term paper” for class- 

room credit on the sub-area 1 1.93 156 1.68 25 
Given a speech on the sub-area to a 

non-professional audience such as 

a PTA or radio audience 2 2.57 153 2.55 02 
Prepared an article or paper on 

the sub-area for classroom or 

similar local distribution 2 2.53 +159 _ 2.55 02 
Studied the sub-area in an 

advanced course 3 2.96 113 2.98 02 
Has had thorough and responsible 

clinical experience in the 

sub-area with a “few” cases 3 2.78 -130 2.98 20 
Taught the sub-area in an intro- 

ductory undergraduate course 3 3-21 170 2.98 23 
Studied the sub-area, on the 

graduate level, as a field 

of concentration 44 3.72 142 3.78 06 
Given a speech on the sub-area 

to professional workers in 

fields related to speech and 

hearing disorders 4 3.88 118 3-78 10 
Has had thorough and responsible 

clinical experience in the sub- 

area with an “average” number 

of cases 4 3.60 105 3-78 18 
Published an article on the sub- 

area in a professional journal 4 3-93 118 3-78 15 
Taught the sub-area in an ad- 

vanced course 5 4.23 134 4.40 17 
Has had thorough and responsible 

clinical experience in the sub- 

area with a “large” number of 

cases 5 4-51 105 4.40 nT 
Given a speech to a state, regional, 

or national convention on the sub- 

area to professional workers in 

speech and hearing disorders 4.46 .122 . .06 
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total background indexes was obtained 
through analysis of the difference be- 
tween sixteen graduate students and 
thirteen advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents in the area. In the analysis of the 
difference between the total background 
scores, the assumption of normal distri- 
bution appeared unwarranted. This, 
combined with fact that small samples 
were involved, led to the rejection of 
critical ratio as a best measure of differ- 
ence. In its place, the ¢ test was em- 
ployed in determining the fiducial limits 
of each mean at the five per cent level 
of confidence. These data are presented 
in Table II. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 

The selection of a test sample posed 
obstacles. Graduate populations are 
small. It was estimated that no gradu- 
ate department, in its most populous 
year, was capable of mustering a sample 
of 100 graduate students in the area of 
speech and hearing disorders.* Secondly, 
no evidence yet existed on the values of 
the test by which several graduate de- 
partments might be encouraged to co- 
operate in the development of the test. 
Finally, it was considered best to use 
those graduate students willing to co- 
operate rather than require all to take 
the test. As a result, thirty-five gradu- 


TABLE II 
ToTAL BACKGROUND INDEXES OR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES 
_ IN THE AREA 








Mean total 





Classification background  Fiducial limits of means (5% level) 
of student index Upper limit Lower limit 
Undergraduate major 35.38 40.76 30.00 

Graduate major 65.38 76.39 54-36 








It is apparent that the true means of 
these two student samples are signifi- 
cantly different. An analysis of variance 
of the two samples yields an F of 19.33. 
An F significant at the one per cent 
level is 7.82. If it can be assumed that 
graduate have more _back- 
ground than advanced undergraduates, 
then this measure of total background is 


a valid way of pointing that out. 


students 


Finally, the reliability of the total 
background indexes 
Thirty-four persons 


was determined. 
filled out back- 
ground forms a second time. This was 
done during a period of two to four 
weeks after the forms were first filled 
out. From this test-retest, a reliability 
of .g5 was obtained. It was concluded 
that the total background indexes were 
sufficiently reliable to make them useful 
as a criterion for total test scores. 


ate students, with little to extensive 
background in the area, and thirteen ad- 
vanced undergraduates majoring in the 
area comprised the sample of forty- 
eight. 

The test situation was made a work- 
limit one with the single stipulation that 
only two and one-half hours would be 
allowed. Only one person, who had been 
out of the student routine for a number 
of years, did not finish and answer all 
questions. Roughly three items per min- 
ute were done by the test group. This 
was accepted as evidence that the vo- 
cabulary-type of item used was efficient 

4 The estimate is based on the judgment 
that a graduate area will grant graduate de- 
grees in any one year to one-third or more of its 
enrollment. The highest number of advanced 
degrees granted in the area, by any institution, 
in the high enrollment years of 1949 and 1950 
was nineteen. See Franklin H. Knower, “Gradu- 
ate Theses—An Index of Graduate Work in 
Speech—XVIII,” Speech Monographs, XVIII 
(June, 1951), 136-37. 
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in terms of time consumed per item. 
The work-limit rule was used to avoid 
the misleading validity coefficients that 
develop around those items not at- 
tempted by the entire sample. Likewise, 
the work-limit pattern would result in 
more accurate item-difficulty scores. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE TEST 


The test was analyzed (1) as a total 
test, (2) by the major divisions of hear- 
ing and its disorders, related areas, and 
speech and its disorders, (3) by sub-areas, 
and (4) item by item. Summary data on 
the total test and the major divisions are 
presented in Table III. 


ee 
49 


tain the fact of normal distribution. In 
place of the method of standard scores, 
the regression equation was used to es- 
tablish a tentative table of norms. 

The three major divisions of the test 
were further analyzed to determine the 
best weighted battery of these in pre- 
dicting total background. The correla- 
tion between the total test scores and to- 
tal background indexes, using ungroup- 
ed data, was .80. An intercorrelation 
table was developed, using ungrouped 
data, for the three major divisions and 
the total background index. Through 
the use of the Doolittle Method, the beta 
weights for YX, (hearing and its dis- 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY DATA ON TOTAL TEsT AND Major Divisions oF TEstT 











Lower limit Standard 
Relia- Valid- five per- cent S.D. of error of 
Section of bility, or ity, or level5 of background estimate, or 
test rXX rYX ryX index ry’X 
Total - ‘test .98 83 .78 25.03 13.92 
Hearing and its 
disorders 97 84 79 8.58 4.61 
Related areas -go 65 56 6.32 5-17 
Speech and its 
disorders 95 79 73 10.55 6.47 








The above data and the analysis to 
obtain it made possible an approach to 
a tentative set of norms® for graduate 
students in the area. The notion of us- 
ing standard scores had to be rejected. 
It involved the unwarranted assumption 
of normal distribution which was clear- 
ly not true in this particular small sam- 
ple. This does not imply that the test 
scores or background indexes in the 
graduate population would necessarily 
be atypical. A larger sample might sus- 


5 The z’ transformation for the correlation 
coefficient was used. For a discussion of the pro- 
cedure in determining the fiducial limits of 
correlation coefficients, see Allen L. Edwards, 
Experimental Design in Psychological Research 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., 1950, pp. 128-31. 

6 These norms are presented in the writer’s 
dissertation, but are not included here in order 
{1) to conserve space, and (2) to delay their 
publication pending extension of research in 
connection with the test. 


orders) was .3171; that for YX, (related 
areas) was .4056; that for YX, (speech 
and its disorders) was .2121. From these 
the regression coefficients for the multi- 
ple regression equation were obtained. 
The R, uncorrected for small samples, 
was .81. 

It is apparent that unequal maximal 
weighting of the three major divisions 
of the test will not result in any appre- 
ciable improvement in predicting an in- 
dividual’s total background index. The 
standard error of multiple estimate will 
not be significantly less than the stand- 
ard error of estimate with items equally 
weighted. Thus, raw score regression 
coefficients were not determined, and 
the multiple regression equation was 
not used to yield a set of norms. The 
analysis, however, revealed intercorrela- 
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tions between the major divisions of 
.516, .63, and .71. These values suggest 
one or more interpretations: (1) termi- 
nology in speech and hearing disorders 
tends to overlap two or more divisions, 
or (2) background in the various divi- 
sions tends to be presented concurrently 
to the student. 

The third broad phase of test analy- 
sis dealt with the twenty-five sub-areas 
within the total test. A means was 
sought to determine the validity of the 
sub-area tests. It must be remembered 
that the criterion for each sub-area was 
made up of only one value, the “highest 
point” of training of experience in that 
sub-area. The variability of this criter- 
ion comprised six discrete steps: o—1.68 
—2.55—2.98—3.78—4.40. No continuum 
existed. The steps were not equal. 
Hence, the usual product moment cor- 
relation was rejected. 

In lieu of this, it was decided to di- 
vide the test sample into three equal 
groups according to sub-area criterion 
merit. For example, the background in- 
dexes of all students in the sub-area of 
“aphasia” were arranged in the order 
of value, and then divided into upper, 
middle, and lower thirds. This division 
was done for each of the twenty-five sub- 
areas using the respective criterion 
scores for each division. An analysis of 
variance was done to obtain F ratios for 
all the sub-areas. This computation 
would result in evidence of significant 
differences in mean scores, for each sub- 
area, in the three criterion groups. 
Then, in order to avoid any assumption 
of linear relationship between criterion 
and score, the epsilon (e) coefficient was 
computed. This value yields the pre- 
dicted correlations in future samples of 
this sort, using the three means as pre- 
dictors. The results of these computa- 
tions are presented in Table IV. 

The analysis presented in Table IV 
reveals that twenty-four of the twenty- 
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five sub-tests contain significant mean 
differences at the one per cent level. 
These differences apply to the actual 
sample used. In twenty-two of the sub- 
tests, the value of ¢ is significant at the 
one per cent level, and two other sub- 
tests are significant at the five per cent 
level. The sub-test for the sub-area of 
“linguistics,” composed of ten items, did 
not produce significant mean differences. 
On the whole, the evidence suggests that 
the sub-tests are valid measures of their 
specific backgrounds. 


When the three means obtained, for 
each sub-test, are used as predictors of 
future means, the ¢ coefficients are such 
that, in all cases but one, it could be 
predicted that future criterion groups 
would also contain significant mean dif- 
ferences. This analysis also yields evi- 
dence that, in nine of the twenty-five 
sub-areas, the validity coefficients are 
.65 or higher. This value was the lowest 
obtained for any of the major divisions 
of the test. Put another way, the stand- 
ard error of the means in nine sub- areas 
would be reduced .24 or more. 


The final broad phase of test analysis 
dealt with the test items individually. 
The practice of computing item-test cor- 
relations was rejected. In the first place 
a criterion was available. Secondly, the 
method assumes the total test is valid. 
Thirdly, the method involves criterion 
contamination to the extent that the 
item is part of the total test. This would, 
of course, give fallaciously high validity 
coefficients. Another approach that 
would avoid these objections was de- 
veloped by Adkins and Toops.’ Briefly, 
the method involves dividing the test 
sample into parts of equal size (two or 
more). Those with the highest criterion 
scores are put in one group, those with 
the next highest in a second group, and 


7D. Adkins and H. Toops, “Simplified For- 
mulas for Item Selection and Construction,” 
Psychometrika, If (Sept., 1937), 165-71. 
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TABLE IV 
Data ON SuB-AREAS: TERTILE MEANS, F RATIOS, AND ¢ VALUES 
Sub-areas in Mean Mean Mean 
order presented upper middle lower F 
in test. tertile tertile tertile ratio e € 





i. Anat., physiol., neurol. of 














\ the hearing mechanism 23.75 17-44 7-50 43-49 628 -793 
2. Audiometric testing 14.63 14.44 4-38 35-41 582 763 
3. Hearing aid selection 
and fitting 7:75 5-63 2.63 18.19 411 641 
4- Acoustics 13.06 7.88 4-63 53-36 674 821 
5. Experimental phonetics 9.06 6.31 3.69 20.98 -434 659 
6. Aural rehabilitation 4.00 3-19 2.19 7-34 -169 411 
7. Speech and language 
of the deaf 4-75 4-13 2.25 13.89 314 560 
8. Lip reading g.88 7.88 3-25 25.62 .496 7O4 
g. Linguistic (descriptive) 
phonetics 15.06 13.56 8.25 11.31 .239 .488 
i0. Linguistics 4.00 3-44 3-31 Ba —.074* 273 
11. General semantics; 
semantic therapy 5-19 3.06 2.50 7.80 216 .465 
12. Psychometric testing 6.00 4-94 3-19 11.40 248 497 
13. Statistics of research 10.38 6.19 5-38 13.14 .308 555 
14. Speech in personality 
maladjustments 3.94 2.19 2.00 11.49 .289 538 
15. Ontogensis of speech 5-31 5-31 3-25 9.13 194 $17 
16. Functional articulatory 
disorders 12.63 9.94 7.56 10.16 184 429 
17. Stuttering 18.36 12.81 8.31 40.61 591 769 
18. Voice disorders 15.00 12.56 7-19 22.37 421 649 
1g. Laryngectomies 3.69 3.06 2.44 6.98 .068* 260 
20. Cleft palate speech 12.50 10.94 5-13 45-17 619 787 
21. Speech of the 
feeble-minded 5.44 5.06 3.38 6.27 .108* 329 
22. Aphasia 14.18 9.56 6.56 29.51 475 689 
23. Cerebral palsy 10.68 8.69 4-94 14.82 332 576 
24. Delayed speech 5.88 4-94 2.38 15.72 362 602 
25. Anat., physiol., neurol. 
of the speaking mechanism 6.75 4.63 2.38 23.21 947 973 
1. Significant F at the one per cent level of confidence: 5.12 
2. Significant F at the five per cent level of confidence: 3-21 
4. Significant ,2 at the one per cent level of confidence: 1195 
4. Significant ,2 at the five per cent level of confidence: 0625 


*Values not significant at the one per cent level of confidence 


so on. The extent to which each item is 
passed by each group is then found. 
These values provide the basis of com- 
puting the item-criterion correlations. 

The test sample in this study was 
forty-eight; it was divided into three 
groups of sixteen each. In the illustra- 
tive formulas developed by Adkins and 
Toops, no formula for use with three 
groups was presented. The formula was 
derived; its derivation is set forth in the 
writer’s dissertation. 

The above computation of the item- 
criterion correlations additionally pro- 


vides item-difficulty scores. Both values 
were found for each item. The number 
of item-criterion correlations significant 
at the five per cent level was 230 (59.89 
per cent of the total test). The per cent 
of items with negative validity coeffi- 
cients was 7.55. It, of course, would be 
desirable to increase the number of sig- 
nificant positive correlations. Some of 
the methods of doing this would be (1) 
to further refine and improve the cri- 
terion, (2) to increase the size of the 
test sample by which means lower posi- 
tive coefficients would be significant, 
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(3) to analyze the incorrect item alter- 
natives and retain only those of high 
negative validity. 

The mean difficulty of the items was 
.467. Some indication of the normality 
of the item-difficulty distribution can be 
seen from the quartile difficulty scores. 
Q, was .345; Q, was .472, and Q, was 
611. It is apparent that the test was not 
highly skewed in either direction in terms 
of item difficulty. It was considered a de- 
sirable characteristic of the test that 
72.14 per cent of the difficulty scores fell 
between .g0 and .7o. The test as con- 
structed thus will produce useful cutting 
scores along the entire range of graduate 
achievement in this area. It was not de- 
signed to select only the very competent 
or the very incompetent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions drawn from. this 
study are relative to the limitations of 
the study. Prominent among these limi- 
tations was the sampling problem. 
Throughout the study, samples of ex- 
perts, general graduate students, and 
graduate and undergraduate students in 
the area were used. These were gener- 
ally limited in size which makes for 
less confident predictions. The sample 
of forty-eight graduates and undergrad- 
uates, who were given the test, was par- 
ticularly less than ideal in respect to 
size, type of motivation, institutional 
affiliation, and representativeness of the 
population of graduate students in the 
area. Other samples were restricted 
chiefly in respect to size. At the same 
time, it is reasonable to expect that the 
conclusions based on these samples 
would be confirmed in other or larger 
samples. 

1. A test of knowledge of terminology 
in the area of speech and hearing disor- 


ders is a satisfactory predictor of achieve- 
ment of graduate students in this area. 

2. The terminology that was used in 
this graduate achievement test could be 
prevalidated before the test was given. 

3. Systematically prevalidated termin- 
ology results in better test items than 
terminology used without prevalidation. 

4. The checks used on the prevalida- 
tion process demonstrated it to.be rea- 
sonably valid and reliable. 

5: Procedures were used in the selec- 
tion of terminology for this graduate 
achievement test which assured relative 
freedom from the influence of a particu- 
lar institution or geographic area. 

6. Satisfactory. reliability and validity 
was achieved in developing a criterion 
based on types of training and exper- 
ience. 

7. A criterion, using types of train- 
ing and experience as its basis, contrib- 
uted toward satisfactory validity corre- 
lations between the criterion and the 
various portions of the test. 

8. Procedures were used in the con- 
struction of the criterion for this grad- 
uate achievement test which assured 
relative freedom from the influence of 
a particular institution or geographic 
area. 

g. A graduate test of knowledge of 
terminology was built in which a large 
percentage of the items met the com- 
monly accepted standards of test c&n- 
struction. 

10. Of particular interest for gradu- 
ate measurement is the construction of 
a test which met acceptable standards 
of item difficulty without achieving them 
at the expense of item validity. 

11. This vocabulary-type of test pro- 
vided a means of achieving compre- 
hensive coverage, without any apparent 
loss in validity or reliability, for a given 
unit of student testing time. 








